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Cotton Forecast | 


Revised Upward | 
By o Per 


Current Yield, the Second 
Largest in History, Will 
Be 16,903,000 Bales, 
Says Agriculture Dept. 


* Decrease Reported | 
In Foreign Output 


> 
Increase in Production Here Is 
Declared to More Than Off- 
set Falling Off in the Crop 
Total Abroad 


The current domestic cotton crop may 
be the second largest in the history of the 
country and probably will amount to 16,- 
903,000 bales. according to forecasts 1S- 
sued Nov. 9 by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Department’s estimates have in- 
creased 619,000 bales or 3.8 per cent since 
Oct. 1, largely because of the favorable 
picking weather which continued through- 
out October, the report says. 

Summarizing the world situation, the re- 
port finds a decrease in foreign produc- 
tion which may amount to 600,000 bales. 
Despite rumors which have claimed that 
Russia’s crop is 70 to 80 per cent largel 
than last year, the Department believes 
the increase is only about 20 per cent 
Flood damage and smaller acreage have 
reduced China's crop; Egyptian produc- 
tion is estimated to be off 20 per cent 
and India’s 4 per cent, the report reveals. 

America’s increase, however, more than 
offsets reductions throughout the rest of 
the world, making the total estimatea 
crop 2,500,000 bales larger than last year's 
production. 

Bales Heavier This Year 

Ginnings in the United States to Nov 
1 are reported by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce, to be 12,- 
129.546 running bales as compared with 
10.863,896 on the same date in 1930 and 
10,891,940 in 1929. Bales this season are 
said to be heavier than in any other year 
on record, and this fact bears upon the 
interpretation of the ginning report which 
is given in running bales, the Department 
of Agriculture points out. The domestic 
and foreign reports follow in full text: 

The 1931 United.States cotton crop 
forecast at 16,903,000 bales by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, based 
upon indications as of Nov. 1. This is an 
increase of 619,000 bales or 3.8 per cent 
above the Oct. 1 forecast. The indicated 
crop is the second largest cotton crop ever 
produced in the United States. at 6 
2.971.000 bales greater than the crop 


iS 


bales. The 1926 crop, which alone ex-| 
ceeded the present crop, was 17,977,000 
bales. 


Favorable for Harvesting 
October proved exceptionally favorable 
for the harvesting of cotton. With the 
éexception of scattered localities weathe1 
conditions have been practically ideal for 
® picking. The temperatures have been 
above average and rainfall has been light 
In its October report a month ago, the 
Department made allowance for greater 
than average potential loss of open cot- 
ton because at that time there was an 
unusual amount of open and unpicked 
cotton in the fields 
Because of the favorable weather condi- 
tions, however, field loss during October 
was actually less than average. The pres- 
ent forecast is larger than the forecast of 
a month ago in every State except Arizona 


Reports on the portion of the crop gin- | 


indicate that the 
weight of bales this season is heaviei 1 
in any previous year of record. This is 
an important factor in interpreting cur- 
rent ginnings, which are published in run- 
ning bales. 
Indicated Production 

The reports on the cotton crop, as of 
Nov. 1, issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture follow in full text: 


ned to date average 





Consolidated report: Ginnings to Nov. 1 
12,129,546 running bales; indicated total 
production, 16,903,000 bales, 500 pounds | 


gross; indicated yield of lint cotton, 197.8 
pounds per acre for harvest 

The report of the Bureau of the Census 
shows 12.129.546 running bales ‘(counting 
round as half bales) ginned from the crop 
of 1931 prior to Nov. 1. compared with 
10.863.896 for 1930 and 10,891.940 for 1929 

The report of the Crop Reporting Board 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


Action on Bimetallism 
In Congress Foreseen 


Sentiment for Double Standard 
Growing, Says Mr. Wheeler 


Bimetallism is being discussed in every 
capital of Europe. and there may be a 
resolution adopted at the coming session 
of Congress asking the President to call 
an international conference to consider 
the silver situation and bimetallism, Sen- 


ator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, stated | 
orally Nov. 9 | 
“At the present time,” he said, “the 


United States and France have practically 


the control of all the gold used as a me- 
dium of exchange between the variou 
countries That means that when the 


other countries of the world have no gold 
to back up their currency, it is impossible 
for them to buy the things which the 
United States produces The fact that 
there is not sufficient gold to back the 
currency is one of the chief causes of the 
general breakdown in England, Germany 
and throughout the world 

“Bimetallism would make India and 
China more prosperous and put them 


a position to buy American products I 


doubt if the United States can go back to | 


bimetallism by itself 
by an international 
the leading powers 
sentiment that 
The subject 
capital in 
chamber of 
in the matte? 
ink there 
sentiment in this 
calling on the 
to bring about 


It should be effected 
reement between 
There a growing 
something must be done 
being discussed in every 
Europe The inte ional 
commerce has action 








is 





taken 





will be a 
Congress 


of 
of 


deal 
favor 


great 


in 


an international agree- 
ment regarding silver. There undoubt- 
edly will be resolutions along that line 
in this Congress.” 





of | 


1930 and 1,635,000 bales, or 10.7 per cent} 
above the 1925-1929 average of 15,268,0@ | 


than | 


in | 


United States Government | 


Demand for Gasoline Growing, | Public Construction Added Protection |fimancing of Autos ‘Road Bond Issue 


With Fewer 


3.8 Per Cent Federal Board Estimates Further Increase 


Vehicles in Use 


in| 


Consum ption for Winter and 8 pring 





— consumption of motor fuel 
last Summer exceeded the 1930 level, 
despite the fact that the average number 
of motor vehicles in use last Summer un- 
doubtedly was less than the average of a 
year ago, the Volunteer Committee on 
Petroleum Economics states in a report 
to Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and Chairman of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board. 

Adverse business conditions, according 
to the report which Dr. Wilbur made pub- 
lic Nov. 9, tend more to limit normal 
growth in demand for motor vehicles than 
to cause any sharp decline in demand for 
motor fuel by vehicles already in use. 

Increase in Traffic 

From a study of data assembled by the 
Bureau of Mines the Committee-reached 
the general conclusion that, while the 
traffic increase reported for the Summer 
of 1931 did not show as large an increase 
as was reported for the Summer of 1929, 
in comparison with 1928, there was, never- 
theless, some increase. 

“This would indicate, considering the 
smaller number of cars in use, that gaso- 


Hearings to Reopen 
On Proposal to Unify 


Railroads of Nation 


Resumption of Proceedings 
Is Set for Jan. 6 by the 
I. C. C. at Plea of Four 
Large Eastern Lines 


’ 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 9 reopened for further hearing 
proceedings involving the unification of 
the Nation's railroads into 21 independ- 
ent systems, and assigned Jan. 6, 1932, as 
the date for the intial hearing on the 
reopened case. (Docket No. 12964.) 

The Commission's action followed re- 
ceipt of a petition from the Pennsylvania. 
Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central and 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroads to amend the 
Commission's consolidation plan of Dec. 9, 
1929, to provide for four systems in East- 


ern Trunk Line territory in leu of the 
five systems contemplated by the Com- 
mission. 


Other Plans to Be Heard 

While the reopening of the case was 
permitted by the Commission largely to 
consider the so-called “Four-Party” plan 
advocated by the Eastern railroads after 
a series of conferences, it was announced 
that any other proposed modification of 
its plan for rail unification also would be 
considered during the progress of hear- 
ings on the reopened proceedings 

The Commission's order reopening 
consolidation case follows in full text: 

No. 12964. consolidation of railroads 
In the Matter of Consolidation of Rail- 
way Properties of the United States Into 
|a Limited Number of Systems 
| Modification Asked 

Upon consideration of application of the 
| Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
the Cheaspaker and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany, the New York Central Railroad 
Company, and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company to reopen the subject and to 
change and modify, in certain respects 
the plan adopted and published in this 
proceeding under date of Dec. 9, 1929, for 
consolidation of the railway properties of 
the continental United States into a lim- 


| 


the 


ited number of systems: 
It is ordered. that this proceeding be, 
and it is hereby, reopened for further 


hearing for the purpose of affording ap- 
plicants and any others interested an 
opportunity to be heard for or against 
Said application, or upon matters properly 
|} connected therewith, with the view of de- 
termining if and io what extent the afore- 
said plan of this Commission for the con- 
solidation of the railway properties of the 
;} continental United States into a limited 
| number of systems should be modified, and 
of making such order or orders, or supple- 
mental order of orders, in the premises 
as may be deemed by the Commission 
to be necessary 

It is further ordered, that notice of the 
j}reopening of this proceeding as aforesaid 
be sent, by registered mail, to the Governor 
|} of each State, and that notice thereof be 
|given to the public by depositing a copy 
of this order in the office of the secretary 
of the Commission at Washington, D. C. 

It is further ordered, that this pro- 
ceeding be, and it is hereby, assigned for 
further hearing as aforesaid before Com- 





line consumption per average motor ve- | 
hicle in use is continuing to increase,” the 
report said. 

This condition was brought about in 
part, according to the Committee, by the 
increased use of taxicabs. The average 
taxicab, or stock automobile converted to 
“hire” use, it was stated, will consume 
annually from 10 to 15 times as much 
gasoline as the average private automo- 
bile. The number of taxicabs operated in 
the United States last Summer was re- 
ported to the Committee as approximately 
140,000, as compared with 115,000 a year 
previous. 

Fuel Demand Forecast 

For the nine months from Oct. 1, 1931, 
to June 30, 1932, the Committee estimated 
that the domestic motor fuel demand will 
amount to 289,000,000 barrels, an increase 
of 1.9 per cent over the previous corre- 
sponding period. An estimate of the for- 
eign demand, based upon 
data, was given as 110,000 barrels daily, a 
Gecline of 19.2 per cent. 

The report stated that a further cur- 
tailment of fuel oil production appears es- 
sential to the maintenance of 
stocks. 

The report stated that if actual opera- 


less complete | 


economic | 


| lic 


tions follow the trend of economic require- 


ments as outlined by the Committee, the 
daily production of 2,379,000 barrels 
domestic crude oil, which is the amount 
now indicated by the State organizations 
in control, will supply virtually all of the 
requirements, and withdrawals from stor- 
age will be negligible. 

A statement issued by the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, inciuding the report 
of the Volunteer Committee, follows in 
full text: 

Secretary 
Federal Oil 


of the 
today 


as Chairman 
Board, 


Wilbur, 
Conservation 


made public a report to him on probable | 


oil requirements for the first six months 
of 1932, made by the Vounteer Commit- 
tee on Petroleum Economics. 

The personnel of this Committee: E. B. 
Swanson, Chief Economist, Petroleum Fco- 
nomics Division, Bureau of Mines, Chair- 
man; John W. Frey, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Martin Van 
Couvering, petroleum engineer, Los Ange- 


les; Alfred G. White, National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York City, and 
{Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Panama Navigation 
Soon Will Resume 


Slide of Earth Caused by 
Flood Is Expected to Be 


Cleared in Short Time 


Navigation through the Panama Canal | 


which has been completely blocked by 


a slide of earth caused by recent flood 
is expected to be resumed within 24 hours, 
according to a radio message received bs 
the Department of War from Governo! 
Burgess of the Panama Canal and made 
public by the Department on Nov. 9. 

The message follows in full text 

“Flood in canal about equal in Intensity 
to that of 1923 but earlier attention to 
spilling water from lake reduced the 
danger to structures to a minimum, how- 
ever, Canal has been closed to naviga- 
tion for greater part of time since 2 p. m 
on Saturday due to necessity for dis- 
charging water through lock culverts 
Navigation was to be resumed this morn- 
ing but a slide occurred in the Cut which 
completely blocks navigation. It is thought 
that passage can be given to vessels 
through the slide in less than 24 hours 


a 


Secretary Hurley's Comment 
In commenting orally on the slide, the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, stated 
that the radio message, as he sees it, does 


not indicate that the Panama Canal will 
be tied up on account of it 
Secretary Hurley was asked if the re- 


peated slides in the Panama Canal gave 
impetus to the study which the Depart- 
ment of War through the Army Engineer 
Corps is making, pursuant to a resolution 
of Congress, of the proposed Nicaraguan 
canal 

Nicaraguan Route Studied 
he said “It (the study) 
inated as far back as our interest in the 
Panama Canal began. We acquired 
French rights to the shorter route, 
is Panama. All the time the 


"No," orig- 


which 
feasibility 


of the upper route, the Nicaragua Canal, 
I 


has been before the American people 
remember the debates on the 
versus the Panama route when 
school When we acquired 


Nicaragua 
I was in 
our rights 


missioner Porter and Examiner Koch at 
the offices of the Commission in Wash- |! 
ington, D. C., on Jan. 6, 1932, at 10 a. m 


? 


| [Continued on Page Column 1.) 


Radio Waves Said to Exert 


ROM experience and observation the 
United States Weather Bureau is 
certain that radio does not affeet the 
weather! although the Bureau has 
received complaints of “disastrous 
droughts” being caused by broadcasting 
which was said to be “burning up the 
water vapor of the air.” according to a 
statement by W. J. Humphreys. Chief of 





| the Meteorological Physics Division of 
| the Bureau 

Other persons insist that the radio is 

causing too much rain and floods, Mr 

| Humphreys His statement, ap- 

pearing in current issue of the 

“Monthly Weather Review,” follows in 


| full text 
It appears to be human nature to ex- 














plain whatsoever is not understood by 
attributing it to something that is still 
more mysterious, or even to the super- 
natural Alt any rate this is a very 
common human practice, as excellently 
illustrated by the many appeals that 
ve come to the Weather Bureau to 
have radio broadcasting suppressed, on 
the ground that it burnin up the 
water vapor of the air and thereby, or 
in some other manner, greatly decreas- 
ing the amount of rainfall, and thus 
causing disastrous droughts 
On the other hand, some who were 
| bothered with more rain than needed 


were equally insistent that radio is the 
cause of excessive precipitation and 








floods, and urged that 
wireless communication 
and peremptorily 


therefore 
be 
forbidden 


all 
forthwith 











of | 


Totals 29 Millions 


Projects Announced by 
President’s Group 


HE 


amount 


of 


ment follows in full text: 
semipublic 


Public 


President's 
Relief last 


ment 


adopted a new 


and 


works 


on 


recording of certain semipublic works. 


Under the new policy it will not record 
privately-owned 
telephone line and building construction, 
light and power, gas and oil pipe-line con- 
struction, street car lines and railroad sta- 
In accord with this 


tions and trackage. 


total previously 


and 
ported since Dec 
The amount of $28,978.978 worth of con- 


semif 


tract awards 


coun 


by 
page 


New 
Cc 





the 


With experiments in television daily | or one year in prison or both. The section The Secretary of War Ptarick J. 
bringing visual broadcasting closer to a of the report dealing with legislative ree- 
{status of commercial practicability, the | ommendations follows in full text: ing of additional troops to Tientsin, to} President showed a 
Federal Radio Commission is taking steps “While attempts to weaken the act by | reinforces the 15th Infantry 
to prevent the new industry's ever reach- | legislation have been unsuccessful and| has not been discussed. The _ policy 
ing the state of chaotic disorganization | while in general the broad terms of the; this matter is one for the Departinent | 
in which the Commisison, at its origin; measure have been remarkably effective,! of State to decide 
in 1927, found the radio broadcasting in- | the experiences of the past 25 years have 
dustry, it was stated orally Nov. 9 by clearly shown that the measure in its partment,” he said. 
Commissioner Harold J. Lafount ; present form does not insure all of those It was explained at the Department of} 
Profiting by our experience in regu- | Safeguards to the American consumer that | War that the one battalion of th 15th In-! 
lating the radio industry,” he said, “we/|its framers presumably intended. The! fantry now at Tientsin consists “of 1760) 


are carefully watching every new develop- 


the 


ty 


5.) 


and 


yublic 
i, 


reporte 


public 


193¢ 


od 


Industry 


losely 


by 


l 


0 


last 


municipal 
bridges, roads, streets, sewers, water sup- 
ply, hospitais, and other types of public | 
and semipublic projects. 

(The list of projects as announced 
Organization 


itilities 


week 


is printed 


Television to Profit 
By Mistakes Made 
With Karly Radio| 


Regulated 


Commission the nature of a license fee for doing an 


such 


cor- 


awards 


oO 


| Semipublic Works Included in 


public and semipublic 

works contract awards since last Dec. 1 
reached $2,718,634,926 with the addition of 
$28,978,978 last week, according to a state- 
ment Nov. 9 by the President’s Organiza- | 
tion on Unemployment Relief. The state- | 
contract | 
awards amounting to $28,978,978 were re- | 
| ported to the Public Works Section of the | 
Organization Unemploy- 
week, it was announced 
Nov. 9 by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Di- 


policy with regard to the 


as 


| policy, it has subtracted $113,262,747 worth 
; of such utilities contract awards from the 
recorded, giving a 
rected total of $2,605,372.179 worth of pub- 


contract re- | 


covers 
718 projects in 43 States and the District 
of Columbia, and includes Federal, State, 
construction, | 


n 


With View to Creating an} 
Ideal Future 


Declines This Y¥ ear 


‘On Food Products 


Is Recommende 


Both Number of Vehicles and | 
Money Volume at Wholesale 
And Retail Are Lower 


C8 ee oo. A UTOMOBILE financing for the first | 

| Legislative Authority for A three-quarters of 1931 suffered a 
Secretary A orice marked reduction compared with the cor-| 

5 i cre tary of Agric ulture | responding 1930 months, both in the num-| 
To Establish Definitions | et of cars handled and the amount of 


; money involved, according to census fig-| 
ures made public as of Nov. 10 by the De- 


And Set Limits Is Urged 
on partment of Commerce 


rector. anise ne aoe | financing, it was disclosed, fell from $559,- 
The addition of this amount brought! _, | 924,500 to $483,722,264, a drop of 13.6 per 

the total of contract awards reported |Food and Drug Administration | cent. 

| since Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,718,634,926. The | F he S <5 | Part of the percentage difference be- 

Public Works Section, two weeks ago, urther Suggests $ ubstand. | tween the number of cars financed at re- 


ard Drugs Be Released From 


Present Regulation 


| tail and the amount of money involved in 
|the transactions may be accounted for, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column + | 
American Troops 


In Tientsin Not to Be 
Increased at Present 


That “legislative authority should be 
granted the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish definitions of food products and 
to prescribe limits of composition for 
manufactured articles sold under the de- 
fined names,” and that penalties for vio- 
lations of the Food and Drug Act be in- 
creased, are two recommendations for 
legislation which the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration makes in its annual report 
made public Nov. 9. 

The report also recommends that sub- 
Standard drugs which are used in manu- 
facturing be released from the require- 
| ments of the Food and Drug Act, that the 
| “slack-fill” filled-package bill be passed by 
Congress and that the part of the Food 
and Drug Act which permits manufac- 
| turers to cloak low-grade products under 
j trade names be stricken out. 


| Appeal Campaign Planned 
Because of the favorable attitude of the 
Supreme Court as expressed in a recent 

| Cider-vinegar case, the Administration 
announces in the report its intention to 
carry all cases which are decided against 
it in lower courts to the Supreme Court. 


Secretary of State Says De- 
partment Will Be Con- 
sulted Before Any Action 
Is Taken in Situation 





Armed forces of the United States will 
not be transferred to Tientsin, China, by 


out consultation with the Department of 
State, Secretary of State Henry L. Stim- 
son stated orally Nov. 9. 

The Commander of the Asiatic Fleet has 


In asking for increased penalties the general discretion in questions involving 
Administration points out that it cannot | the protection of American life and prop- 
secure imprisonment verdicts against cor- | erty, but he would have to act carefully 
porations and that the present fines are | Secretary Stimson explained. Mr. Stim- 


| ineffective because companies, repeatedly 
violating the law, pay the fine whenever 
caught and regard “these penalties as in 


son said he could not answer the question 
of whether this country was considering 
sending additional forces to 
where disorders have been reported. 
When questioned regarding reports that 
China had declared war on Japan, Secre- 


illegitimate business.” 
Penalties at Present 


At present the fines are $200 for the | : 2 ae 
first offense; second and subsequent of- | reports in the press. 
| tenses may be punished by a fine of $300 Mr. Hurley's Statement 


cS 


Supreme Court, in its last decision inter- | men 


: “i e Retail financing showed a decline of 
Iner >ased | enalties 13.33 per cent in the number of cars 
| financed, with an even larger decrease of} 
| = / Sas 20.46 per cent in monetary volume otf 
Also Are Advised | francs The volume of wholesale 
| 
| 
| 





Senator 


| 
Bill M 


Of Three Billions 


Urged for Relief 





Norris Suggests 
Long - term Government 
Flotation for Highway 
Building Program 


ay Be Offered 
Karly in Next Session 


Increase of Income and Estate 
Taxes Advanced as Means of 
Raising Funds Retire 
Proposed Issue 


A $3,000,000,000 Federal long-term bond 
issue, probably at about 4 per cent inter- 


| est, to meet the unemplyoment problem 
{by supplementing the Federal-aid high- 


American commanders in the Orient with- | 


way system throughout. the United States, 
was advocated by Senator Norris (Rep.),, 
of Nebraska, in an oral statement on 
Nov. 8. He said that? such a bond issue, 
while it would not avoid the necessity 
of large charity funds during the Win- 
ter, could be put into operation next 
Spring at the latest and would supply 
work to able-bodied men willing to work 
in every section of the country. 

Senator Norris has just returned to 
Washington. He said this program could 


utilize the present Federal-aid highway 
system as a skeleton plan and that it 


should be coupled with two provisions for 
raising the money to pay off the bonds, 


(1) increasing teh Federal tax on large 
incomes an d‘2) increase of the Federal 
inheritance or estate tax on the larger 


| inheritanees and estates. 


| 


Tientsin, | off the costs of the bonds. 


tary Stimson said he had only read such{s 


It is under the Philippine Depart- | 


iment in television, wtih a view toward | pretative of the Food and Drugs Act de-| ment of the Army, of which Gen. John L. 
having an ideal situation of regulatory |livered on June 2, 1924, in the case of the | Hines, is commandant. 
control over visual broadcasting when it | United States v” Ninety-five Barrels, More “The Army is a little different from 
becomes as universal as radio is today.” |or Less,-:Alleged Apple Cider Vinegar,’ the Navy and Marine Corps,” Secretary 
Mr. Lafount made available the fol- | Summed up the pertinent requirements of Hurley explained. “The Marine Corps can | 
| lowing information the law in this particular case, in these | land on foreign territory without it being 
Developments Watched words: considered an act of war. When the Army | 
Commission engineers are keeping in Provisions of Law moves on foreign territory that is an act 
close touch with television's development “The statute is plain and direct. Its Of Wal That is one of the reasons for 
They report to the Commission any prog- | comprehensive terms condemn every state- | {he Marine Corps. It acts as a police 
ress made in the field. Sooner or later the | ment, design, and device which may mis- | foree 
Commission will have to grant commer-|lead or deceive Deception may result American troops are in China under 
cial television licenses, and in order that] from the use of statements not technically |#"_0ld agreement, Secretary Hurley said 
the situation may be judiciously controlled, | false or which may be literally true. The The battalion of the 15th U. S. Infantry 


they 


want 
conditions as they 


to be thoroughly 
will be at 


familiar 
that tim 


with 


e 


now at Tientsin is under the command of 


aim of the statute is to prevent that re- 
I Col. John D. Taylor. 


sulting from indirection and ambiguity, as 





May Offer Bill Early 
money raised by these increases, 
should be segregated into a fund 
which the Government could pay 
He said he 
may introduce legislation for this pur- 
pose early in the next Congress. 
“The labor people of this country,” he 
aid, “are particlularly Interested in the 
Wagner unemployment bill which the 
President vetoed. The general consensus 


The 
he said 
from 


Hur-| Of opinion among those who have studied 
ley, stated orally Nov. 9 that the dispatch- | the unemployment question is that the 


very narrow view- 


there now,| Point when he opposed the Wagner un- 
in| employment plan. 


“T have in my mind a plan that would 


“and we will do with} help solve the problem of unemployment. 
the 15th Infantry as directed by that De-|It is probable that nothing can be devised 


in the way of legislation for immediate 
effectiveness of any unemployment pro- 
gram. It is likely that nothing can be 
done to obviate the necessity of charity 
this Winter, but we can devise legisla- 
tion and enact it providing the machinery 
that can be put into operation next 
Spring that would effectively meet this 
problem of unemployment. 


Work Instead of Charity 
“Under ordinary circumstances, I would 


oppose a bond issue but distressing con- 
ditions in this country have passed all 
bounds and it seems to be necessary for 


the Federal Government to take some ac- 
tion to help the large number of people 


in this country who are out of work but 
willing to work. These people have got 
to have food. It would be much better 
to give them work than to give them 
charity as far as that is humanly pos- 
sible. The Federal Government there- 
fore should devise a plan by which, in- 


stead of resort to charity, this large nume- 
ber of the unemployed would have the 


} opportunity to work 


“We should use Federal Government 
funds for this purpose and the most prac- 
ticable activity of this kind would be the 
building of public roads. We already have 
a Federal-aid system in operation for 
building of roads in the States. With 
that as a skeleton plan, we could very 
easily provide, wholly by Federal funds, 
for supplementing this work of building 
public roads throughout the country. The 
States generally are not in a position to 
furnish more funds for this purpose. 
Some of them have constitutional or other 
restrictions that would stop them anyway, 


|} and others are otherwise handicapped. So 


Applications daily request the Commis-! well as from statements which are false Naval Force There 
sion’s permission to construct experimental | Tf is not difficult to choose statements, American naval forces in Asiatic waters | 
television stations. In no case is such| designs, and devices which will not de- | include one 10.000 ton cruiser, the Houston, 
permission given until the case is thor-/| ceive. Those which are ambiguous and located at Shanghai, 700 miles’ from} 
oughly investigated, and until the Com-| liable to mislead should be read favorably Tientsin, according to information ob- 
mission is satisfied that granting the re-/to the accomplishment of the purpose of | tained at the Department of the Navy. | 
= dle in the best interest of the new Fe act The statute applies to food, and Also at Shanghai are the Isabel, a con-} 
: J ; Y 1€ ingredients and substances contained | yerted cruiser, and the Guam, a gunboat. | 
= Frequencies Kept Separate _| therein. It was enacted to enable pur-!|These are the nearest vessels to Tientsin, | 
Priority right to no frequency, either} chasers to buy food for what is really is.’|it was disclosed | 
high or just above the present radio chan- Decish rc t Sixteen destroyers are at Manila. and| 
nels, has been given to any station or} |. ; aon Of Vour eee Sebo ; 2) eee. Be 
organization. When the Commission feels Further in the same decision the Su- | three at Nanking, Amoy and Swatow, 
that commercial licenses should be issued,|Preme Court declared: ‘If an article is| While there are also 12 submarines at 
it will have a virgin band of thousands of | NOt the identical thing that the brand in- | Manila, in addition to two minesweepers, 
kilocycles in which frequencies may be | dicates it to be, it is misbranded.’ In the | 4Nd two aircraft squadrons. Fight river 
assigned. And when they are assigned,! light of this very clear statement of the gunboats are along the Yangtze or in 
it will be with premeditated decision as{ judgment of the highest tribunal that the | South China, according to the Depart- 
to what action will be best for the future} Food and Drugs Act ‘enjoins truth,’ it is | ment . | 
of the industry the belief of the Food and Drug Admin-| The American Marine Corps forces in 
The present trend in visual broadcast- | istration that District and Circuit Court | China totals 59 officers and 1,159 men at 
ing is toward the high frequencies be-| decisions adverse to the Government on , Shanghai, plus two officers and 68 men} 
tween 43,000 and 80,000 kilocycles, The | questions of interpretation should be car- | aboard the Houston which is anchored at 


place of television in the radio spectrum, 
constantly 
since earliest experiments in visual broad- 


a pre 


»blem 


before 


scientists 


Shanghai; also 15 officers and 522 men at 
Peiping, and one officer and 35 men 
aboard the Helena at Canton. 


ried to the Supreme Court for final deci- 
sion. The Food and Drug Administration 
has consistently adhered te this policy, 


| 
| additional 


casting, probably will be decided within | and will continue to urge this course in all | Conflict in Tientsin 
the next six months. The 21 television! instances where legal obstacles do not in- A conflict between Japanese forces and 
experimental stations now operating in|! tervene Chinese police in Tientsin took place Nov. 
he United States report that their re-| “During the past year a case under the 9 when the Japanese requested that Chi- 
search work indicates that better results| Food and Drugs Act, known generally as! nese police be removed 300 meters from 
the Bred Spred case, was brought to a the boundaries of the Japanese conces- | 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.| legal conclusion by a decision by the Cir- sions according to a report received by | 

}cuit Court of Appeals, for the Eighth Cir- the Department of State Nov. 9 


‘Bill to Be Proposed 
No Influence on the Weather Te Exclude Filipinos 


Representative 
Will Introduce Measure 


Free 


Says 





He | 


}cuit, adverse to the Government The 

| product in question was an article resem- of State follows in full text 

| bling a fruit preserve but consisting essen- The American Consul General at Tient- 
| tially of sugar, fruit pectin, fruit acid, sin, Frank P. Lockhart, reported to the 


The announcement by the Department 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


[Continued on .Page 3, | 


Column 2 


Adoption of Juvenile Courts 





4 Didi tos ; Philippine immigrants to the United 

Let us analyze somewhat nature's States ane be excluded under the pro- ~ . 
way of making rain, and from that see, | vicions of a bill which Representative | By All States Is A | T a6 | » | 
vel — = oe what extent Free (Rep.), of San Jose, Calif,, siatea | Bi f i’ c ‘ ‘ L ( \ oO a ( ( 
: aiect precipitation orally Nov. 9 he will introduce during 

1. The first action necessary to preci- |the coming session of Congress | nent SS 
pitation is evaporation, by which water | Mr. Free, who was a member of the} HE jurisdiction of criminal courts serious offenses are excluded from juve- 
ae iten aaa Se eaee ea House meet =f ae and over children still exists to a consid- nile courts. They therefore must face 
the chial cvaknie that affas c One ee of Natura zation GUEINE t Ae LAM SESSION Of) erable extent throughout the United the criminal court procedure irrespec- 
. EF SORTOES URS Rte) Ss é ) Congress, said he introduced a bill pro-| States despite the development of juve- tive of its different machinery in han- 
evaporation are (a) Temperature of viding for a 90 per cent restriction of nile courts, Katharine Lenroot Act dling cases of this kind trom the method 
the evaporating water; (b) area of the Philippine immigration to the United) jing Chief of the Children’s Bureau, De- used by the juvenile court 
evaporating surface; (c) wind velocity States, but the measure, after being re-| partment of Labor, stated orally Nov. 9 Delinquency acts should not be con- 
(d) dryness of the air ported from his Committee failed of) Penalties are harsh and unreasonable idered separately as they are in crim- 
Of course, no one in the neighborhood |passage in the House during the 1last-| to a degree that shows our humani- inal courts but should be handled by the 
of a powerful “sending station” ever | minute rush | tarian strides in handling juvenile de- juvenile courts irrespective of their 
claims that any lake, reservoir or othe: No doubt a measure such as I pro-} linquency are still far from ideal, she enormity, and this is the ideal way 
body of water near by preads over a | pose to introduce will bring up the ques- | asserted. The following additional in- Certain standards have been set up by 
lot more ground when the station is in |tion of Philippine independence Mr.|} formation was supplied by Miss Len- the Bureau in governing delinquency of 
operation than it does when the Free said, “but I am opposed to such a! root children They represent principles 
is silent. He know too. that the tem- — policy When one reads of a 12-year-old boy aken from the whole American scheme 
perature of the water ce not appre- If we wer oO give the hilippines their entenced to lite imprisonment in the ot handling juvenile case 
ciably vary, if at h the wirele ependence they Id find that th St otf Washineton and a 17-year-old fhe Children Bureau believes that 
activity. Neither, so far as anyone can vould have practically no inarkets for youth sentenced to death in Illinois, it the court which deals with children 
observe, does the wind round about a } -00ds and in a short time there eems difficult to reconcile these drastic hould be clothed with broad jurisdic- 
wireless station change with the amount would be chaos in the islands | penalties with the standards of juvenile tion, embracing all classes of cases in 
of its broadcasting or receiving We This country is virtually their only] courts. Any heavy penalty for children which a child is in need of the protec- 
hall see presently, too, that radio does |market at the present time, and if we} under 16 is unfortunate. Each case tion of the State, whether the legal 
not alter the dryness of the air. j}were to give them in dependence their| should be studied in the light of all con- action is in the name of the child or 
Obviously, since radio does not affect); exports to this country would be subject} ditions associated with the child's life. an adult who fails in his obligations 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


| 


}to our tariff rates, which is not the case} 


now.” 


In 16 States and parts of another 
State all children who commit specific 





[Continued on Page 


‘ 1 » 2, Column 3.) 





| 
! 
| 


| 


| 


| 


the States this 


and 


can not go ahead with 
public road construction 
the, Federal Government can. 


Rests With Government 
“The Federal Government can do enough 
of this additional highway construction 
to reach the very heart of this unemploy- 
ment situation. The Government would 
issue bonds and use the proceeds of their 
sale in the employmentof men and ma- 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
Local Labor Asked 
On Federal Projects 


Senator Thomas to Introduce 


Mandatory Measure 


A joint resolution which would make it 


/mandatory that local contractors, laborers, 


architects and building material be given 
preference in the construction of Federal 
buildings being prepared for introduc- 
tion in the Senate during the coming ses- 


is 


sion of Congress by Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, be announced or- 
ally Nov. 9 * 

On contract work alone, only local 


firms would be allowed to enter bids, but 
if it were found that al! local bids were 
unsatisfactory to the Federal Govern- 
ment, others would then be allowed to 
enter their bids, under the provisions of 


| the proposed resolution 





Mr. Thomas said the resolution will 
provide that local labor be used in all 
cases and that the minimum wage scale 
would be provided in the contract, the pre- 
vailine wage scale being used as under 
present law 

Building materials native to the locale 
itv in which the project would be con= 


structed would be used in all cases under 
the provisions of Senator Thomas’ pro- 
posal. . 

“At present a small group of contrace 
tors are getting the majority of Federal} 
Building contracts and are importing lae 
bor and materials,” he said. 


“ 


TODAY'S 9 
PAGE 


Pumping System 
At Boulder City 
Is Now Complete 


Dr. Mead Says Building of 
Project Represents Great 
Enginering Achievement, 
Many Obstacles Overcome 


The task of constructing the water Sys- 
tem for Hoover Dam and Boulder City 
has now been completed and represents 
a@ great engineering achievement, Dr. El- 
wood Mead, Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, announced orally Nov. 9 at the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Almost insurmountable obstacles have 
been overcome and water is being pumped 
to a height of 2,000 feet, he explained. The 
following additional information was sup- 
plied by Dr. Mead: 


. 

Through the guidance of one of the best 
water works engineers in the country, this 
difficult engineering job has been accom-| 
plished. Plans had to take many | 
portant factors into account. For example, 
there is a 40-foot vertical fall of the river | 
between high and low water. It was im- 
possible to install a horizontal pumping | 
system. Indeed, pumps have been mounted | 
on an inclined railroad so that they can 
be moved up and down the incline as the 
Jevel of the river changes. 


Settling Basin 


Water is pumped from 4 feet below the | 
surface, a depth low enough to avoid trash | 
at the top and high enough to avoid Silt | 
surging from below. However, to get rid | 
of the sediment which is suspended in the} 
water, provision had to be made for a 
settling basin. Through an ingenuous 
mechanical arrangement the water is 
passed into the basin where mud is re- 
moved. In the Summer, the sediment set- 
tles more slowly because it is very light. 
Low water here also introduces another 
problem, namely that of the hardness. De- 
vices have been introduced to soften the 
water and remove the impurities. 


The pumping plant, the sediment plant, 
the storage plant, filters, and the plant 
for treating the water chemically cost 
$430,000. The water is forced into a steel 
tank on a hill above the town of Boulder 
City which has a capacity of 3,000,000 gal- 
lons. The task of excavating for laying 
the pipe lines was very difficult. Colossal 
cliffs had to be penetrated and tons of 
rock removed. 


Difficulties Overcome 


The Government is peculiarly fortunate 
in having contractors who show so much 
skill in handling a variety of problems like 
this one. No engineering project of the 
Bureau of Reclamation can compare with 
Hoover Dam in this respect. Power had 
to be brought over deserts and mountains | 
a distance of 230 miles, and over 50 miles 
of railroad had to be built through pin- 
nacles and around lava overflows. 

Washing sand, sorting gravel, and 
preparing it for use in the concrete alone 
represents a difficult task. A machine and 
equipment specially designed to handle 
this one aspect of the work cost $600,000. 
The great tunnels to divert the river rep- 
resent another difficult task. Two tunnels 
are already open now. 


The progress which is being made at the 
dam site is very gratifying. Labor diffi- 
culties have been settled and employment 
remains stabilized at more than 2,000 in 
constant demand. | 


Mr. McNary to Hear 


Views on Farm Issues 


Activities Are to Be Reviewed 
At Joint Conference Noy. 24 


Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, stated orally Nov. 9 that he 
had received a general response to his 
plans for a conference of agricultural 
leaders with his Committee on Nov. 24, 
preliminary to the drafting of legislation 
at the coming session of Congress. The} 
hearing, he said, will be open and will be 
followed on Dec. 1 by a meeting of the 
Committee to consider legislation. 

He said he already has taken up the 
matter with the Federal Farm Board and 
the Department of Agriculture. He said 
the members of the Board will be asked 
regarding its past activities and about 
various charges that have been made re- 
sSpecting its transactions. 

The Board, he said, will be asked re- 
garding the expenditures it has made out | 
of the $500,000,000 revolving fund for loans} 
to cooperative associations and stabilizing 
corporations; about losses if any; about 
its transactions in connection with com- | 
modity surpluses and its stabilization 
holdings; and about what it contemplates 
as its future policy. 

He said the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, and such experts as 
Secretary Hyde may wish to bring with 
him, will be heard on the views of the De- 
partment in connection with a variety of 
agricultural matters. 

Representatives of the Farmers Union, } 
the National Grange, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and of other agricul-| 
tural organizations will be heard. A large} 
number of telegrams and letters regard-| 
ing the conference have been received by 
the Senator. | 


tle Products Sia Aladin 
Worth $1.300 Per Animal 


. . The 355 whales taken in Alaskan waters 

by two whaling stations during 1930 
yielded products worth $470,265, making 
the value of each whale more than $1,300, | 
according to a report just issued by the 
Bureau of Fisheries. 

Whale oil, sperm oil, fertilizer, pickled 
meat and whale bone were the commod- 
ities secured from the animals, says the 
report. The section of the report which 
deals with Alaskan whaling foflows in 
full text: 

The Port Hobron and Akutan stations 
of the American Pacific Whaling Com- 
pany were again operated in 1930. Seven 
steam whalers were used, and employ- 
ment was given to 190 whites, 14 natives, 
and 2 Japanese—a total of 206, or a de- 
creases of 27 from the number reported 
employed in th@industry in the prevoius 
year. The total number of whales taken 
was 355, consisting of 50 finbacks, 191 
humpbacks, 78 sulphur bottoms, and 36 
sperm whales. This is a decrease of 30} 
from the number taken in Alaskan waters | 
in 1929. | 

The products of the whale fishery con- 
sisted of 816,700 gallons of whale oil,| 
valued at $371,276; 121,150 gallons of 
sperm oil, valued at $45,431; 815 tons of 
fertilizer from meat, valued at $40,750; 
355 tons of bone fertilizer, valued at $10,- 
650; 37.000 pounds of pickled meat, valued 
at $1,850: and 5,600 pounds of whale- 
bone, valued at $308—a total value of 
products of $470,265 and a decrease of 6 
per cent from 1929 when products were 
valued at $502,081. 


New Zealand Transport 
New Zealand motor transport services 
are being expanded, despite the depres- | 
sion. (Department of Commerce.), i 


bb 


Mr. Norris Calls 


; are but 613 stations in operation. 
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70 Cent Wheat Loss | 


Sn 


Declares Farmer Cannot Pro-| 
duce Grain at Profit for 
Such a Price 


Seventy cents a bushel for wheat on 


the Chicago market is not enough to pay Decrease for October More 


the cost of producing the present wheat 
crop, Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, | 
stated orally Nov. 9. He said, however. | 
that the recent rise in the price of wheat | 
would help farmers in the Western United | 
States. | 

“All through the Middle West” he said, 
“there are good crops, so that the farm- 
ers have plenty of food, but they cannot 
sell their products for anything approxi- | 
mating their value. I think, 


normally low figures and whose yields 


ket. But 70 cents at the Chicago market | 
to the farmers.” | 


Television Profits 
By Mistakes Made 
With Early Radio 


| 


New Industry Regulated 
. ‘ a 
Closely by Commission 
rs ° ° 
With View to Creating an 
Ideal Fiiture | 
{Continued from Page 1.] 
will+e obtained from the higher frequency 
bands. 

The Commission hopes that this theory 
will be borne out, for it will give a wide 
band in which may be assigned frequen- 
cies for an adequate number of stations. 
The present band in which radio broad- 
casting stations operate, from 550 to 1,500 
kilocycles, is really far too narrow to ac- 
commodate the number of stations in op- 
eration. It is because of this that stations 
must split time and share frequencies. 

When the Commission was organized | 
in 1927, there were 734 broadcasting sta- 
tions operating in the United States, on 
haphazardly selected frequencies. There 
was no semblance of order or control 
until the Commission began to delete un- 
desirable stations and reassign frequen- 
cies in an orderly manner. Today there 
Engi- | 
neers say the ideal situation would be} 
attained if this number were reduced to 
about 300. Under such a condition, ob-| 
jectionable interference would be elimi- 
nated, stations would not have to share 
frequencies and split time, and the air 
would be orderly. 

Ideal Future Sought 

Such a condition never will exist in 
the visual broadcasting field. The Com- 
mission has watched television grow from 
an idea to a practical science which en- 
dineers say may within a few years be- 
come universal and be as much a part of 
commercial and home life as radio broad- 
casting is today. 

In watching this growth, the Commis- 
sion has had constantly in mind the| 
future of the industry, and has in all 
cases acted with a view toward creating 
an ideal situation of regulatory control 
in the field of television. 

The results of this careful control are 
not yet seen. However, they will be ap- 
parent in every home when television re- 


radio sets. There will be no interference, | 
for stations will be allocated to frequencies 
where they have wide cycle bands on 
each side of their assigned frequencies. | 
There will be no squabbles between sta- 
tions sharing the same frequency or split- 
ting time. The whole visual broadcast- 


jing situation will be regulated and con- 


trolled in an orderly manner. The im- 
dustry will have been raised by the Com- 
mission as parents rear a child, with a 


view toward creating for it an ideal fu- 
ture. 


Study of Barge Line Rates | 
On Cotton Is Completed 


; Investigation by the Department of War 
into proposed Federal barge line rates on 
cotton from Tennessee and Arkansas 
points to New Orleans, following a suspen- 
sion of the rates, has been completed and 
the report of the investigators is now 
being studied by the Mississippi River 
Commission, the Secretary of War, Patrick 
J. Hurley, stated Nov. 9. The report had 
not yet come to him, the Secretary said. 

On Nov. 6, Senator Shipstead (Farmer- | 
Labor), of Minnesota, called on President 
Hoover at the White House to protest a| 
permanent suspension of the rates assert- 
ing that if made permanent the railroads | 
might ask to have joint rates on coal and 
wheat suspended. He said afterwards 
that the President had assured him the 
suspension was only temporary. 

Secretary Hurley was asked if the su- 
spension could be regarded as a precedent 
for the railroads, if they saw fit, to re- 
quest suspension of the joint rates on coal 
and wheat. 

“I am not considering the suspension 
as a precedent,” the Secretary said. “When 
we decide it, it will be as to whether it! 
will be the right thing to do or the wrong | 
thing to do.” 


re | Spreadin 
| ceiving sets amend or replace present-day | 


New York Shop 
Hiring at Lowest 


Than Any Month 


Industrial 


Atpany, N. Y., Nov. 9 

A loss of more than 3 per cent in the 
however, | Number of persons at work in represent- 
that the recent rise in wheat will help| ative New York State factories during 
them some, especially those who have been | October more than wiped out the seasonal 
refusing to sell their wheat at the ab-| gain reported in September, according to 
issued today by the State 
now are likely to come out into the mar- | Industrial Commissioner, Frances Perkins. 
: “The size of this drop,” the statement 
will not anywhere near meet the costs’ said, “exceeded any month-to-month loss 
The index of 
factory employment,;based upon the aver- 
}age of 1925-1927 as 100, moved down to 
the lowest level recorded since the 
| collection of data was begun in June, 1914. 


a statement 


recorded so far this year. 


71.3, 


“The index of pay rolls dropped almost 
6 per cent to 62.7; this was as low as in 
the war period of late 1916. 
cents from September caused average 
weekly earnings to drop to $25.30 on a 
level with 1922 earnings. 

“These statements are based upon in- 
formation furnished by a fixed list of 
firms reporting each month to the Divi- 
sion of Statistics and Information of the 
New York State Department of Labor. 
The firms were selected to represent the 
diverse types of manufacturing located 
throughout the State. 


“The decline in the number of factory 


workers this month was contrary to the | 


seasonal gain which usually continues into 
October. The average gain from Septem- 
ber to October for the past 16 years 
amounted to about 0.4 per cent in em- 
ployment and 0.2 per cent in pay rolls. 
Two years have now elapsed since the 
downward trend first became evident in 
late 1929. Factory employes this October 
numbered 14 per cent fewer than last 
October and 29 per cent fewer than two 
years ago. A greater loss in pay rolls sent 
them 22 per cent below October, 1930, 
and 40 per cent below October, 1929. 
“Every main industry group reported 
fewer workers in October except pulp and 
paper and printing and paper goods. 


Losses ranged from less than 1 per cent | 


to 11 per cent. The rate of decrease as 


well as the absolute drop in the number | 


at work was greater in the largér indus- 
try groups.” 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 9. 


The present situation in unemployment | 
when | 


justifies the immediate passage, 
Congress convenes, of the bill instituted 
by Senator Wagner for a complete well- 
supported Federal-State employment serv- 
ice, according to an oral statement today 
by the State Industrial Commissioner, 
Frances Perkins. 


Miss Perkins said in New York State it 
was expected and hoped that increased 
appropriations would be procured from the 
next Legislature for developments of the 
State Public Employment Bureau, which 
would be met with effective work by the 
Bureau. 


“The situation is so urgent in this 
State,” Miss Perkins said, “that there can 
be no further delay in saying that it con- 


| stitutes a. demand for all industries to go| 
,;on either a five-day week or a six-hour 
Different industries can adjust their 


day. 


to 
Month Loss for Year, Says | 
Commissioner | 


A loss of 86 


g 
| 


| 


_ Level Since 1914. 





| 
| 


ished and the new building erected on the site. 
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By Horydcezak 


A modern building to provide offices for the American Consulate General and living quarters for resident rep- 
resentatives of the American Government, is to be constructed at Shanghai, China. 
$750,000 by the Foreign Service Building Commission the present Government-owned structure is to be demol- 

The municipal authorities at Shanghai, the Commission re- 


Under an allocation of 


ports, have authorized the construction of an extended retaining wall which will permit of the reclamation 
of additional land and add approximately 4,350 feet to the present water front of the American property. 
The structure has been designed by Robert Maurice Trimble, of Pittsburgh, and final plans and specifications 


| | dded Protection on Food Products , 


{Continued f 


water, and a materially smaller amount 
of fruit than a standard fruit preserve. 

“Though deficient in the fruit ingredient 
| which gives characteristic value to pre- 
serves, and cheaper to manufacture, it so 
closely resembled genuine standard fruit 
preserves as to deceive the average pur- 
chaser. It was labeled with a distinctive 
name “Bred Spred,” but investigation re- 
vealed that it was frequently retailed as 
a fruit preserve. The Food and Drug 
Administration considered it an imitation 
fruit preserve. The statute distinctly 
holds an article of food to be misbranded 
\‘if it be an imitation of or offered for 
sale under the distinctive name of an- 
| other article.’ 

“Relying upon this provision of the law, 
the department proceeded against this 
| product. It believed it had convincing 
evidence to show that it was inferior to 
standard fruit preserves, that it repre- 
sented a cheat from the public standpoint, 
and as a competitor of standard articles 
had brought about a condition of trade 
| demoralization. 





Basis Surmised for 


schedules to one of these two methods of |The Adverse Decision 


g work with varying degrees of 
success. 


“The people who have money to spend 


| certainly should be spending it on ordinary 


consumption goods at this time, now that 
many, although not all, consumption goods 
have fallen in price to a very attractive 
point.” 


Juvenile Court System 
For All States Advocated 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


toward the child. The court should have 
a scientific understanding of the child. 
Information about him should be brought 
forth so that he can be studied in the 
light of his social history. Treatment of 
the child should be adapted to his indi- 
vidual needs. Here supervision during a 
probationary period is highly important. 

The whole purpose of the juvenile court 
is to prevent the child's being tried and 
treated as a criminal. Sufficient resources 
should be available for the supervision of 
children in their own homes, and for the 
care in family homes or in institutions 
of 
own families, so that in disposing of each 
case the court may fit the treatment to 
the needs of the child. 


Institutions should be resorted to only | 


when careful study which includes the 
knowledge of the needs and possibilities 
of the individual clearly indicates the 
necessity for it, or when 
tempts to adjust the child to home life 
in the community have failed. 

It is the opinion of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Children’s Bureau some 
years ago to investigate juvenile court 


| standards that fines should never be im- 


posed in children’s cases. Restitution or 
reparation should be required only in 
cases where they seem to have disciplinary 
value or to instill respect for property 


| rights. 
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(P 2--c 2) 


those who cannot remain with their | 


repeated at- | 


| “Without atfempting to review the 
| somewhat complicated history of the liti- 
| gation surrounding this case, it seems evi- 
{dent that the decision adverse to the 
| Government finally rendered by the cir- 

cuit court of appeals was in large meas- 
|ure grounded on the proviso in section 
|8 of the act, paragraph 4, in the case of 
|food, which exempts from a charge of 
} adulteration or misbranding— 

“Mixtures or compounds which may be 
now or from time to time hereafter known 
as articles of food, under tkeir own dis- 
| tinctive names, and not an imitation of 
}or offered for sale under the distinctive 
jmame of another article.” 

This proviso has caused untold difficulty | 
|in the administration of the law. The de- 
partment viewed this case as offering an 
opportunity for obtaining a clear inter- 
pretation of the act and recommended an 
appeal to the Supreme Court. The De-| 
partment of Justice, upon consideration | 
of the case, however, thought it inadvis- 
able to authorize a petition for a writ of | 
|certiorari. Therefore, an interpretation | 


\of this difficult proviso by the court of | 


last resbrt could not be secured. 

“Lacking such an_ interpretation, 
|Food and Drug Administration 
that the appellate court’s decision will 
unquestionably result in the adoption by 
some manufacturers of distinctive trade 
names as a subterfuge to cover debased, 
adulterated, or low-grade products, to the 
| disservice of consumers and demoraliza- 
tion of legitimate trade. It is convinced 
|that such a practice is contrary to the 
| purpose of Congress in the passage of the 
law. 


the 


Immediate Repeal 
Now Is Recommended 


tion 8 of the act, paragraph 4, in the case | 
of food, which appears to offer a means 
of exempting mixtures, compounds, and 
blends from the general prohibitions of | 





ithe law against adulteration and mis-| without limit for the value of the col-| 


branding. 

“Twenty-five years’ experience in the 
enforcement of the law leads to cer-| 
tain other definite recommendations for 
amendment. 

“The penalties provided in section 2 
| should be measurably increased. Not in- 
| frequently firms are encouniered which 
|repeatedly violate the law, paying the 
fines imposed under this section whenever 
shipments are apprehended by the de- 
partment and legal proceedings brought, 
but apparently regarding these penalties 
las in the nkture of a license fee for doing 
{an illegitimate business. 

“While firms of this character do not 
persist in business indefinitely, a more 
positive deterrent effect would be insured 
if more severe financial penalties could be 
imposed. It is practically impossible to 
secure jail sentences, authorized in second 
| offenses, where the shipper is a corpora- 
| tion. 

“Legislative authority should be granted 
|the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
|scribe limits of composition 
|factured articles sold under the defined 
names, which could be pleaded as the 
basis of an offense in cases where prod- 
jucts fail to meet these definitions and 
|tolerances. The definitions and _ toler- 
ances for food products issued by the 
Department in the past were merely ad- 
ministrative and can not be pleaded as 
a basis for the establishment of a viola- 
tion. 

“Where the validity of the definitions 
and tolerances is challenged, the Depart- 
ment must support them through the em- 
ployment of experts to prove that the 
product in question is not entitled to be 
sold under the name on the label or in- 
jvoice. This procedure has been fairly 
| successful, but it is very expensive. 

“Not only would authority conferred 
) upon the Secretary to establish definitions 


for manu- 


believes | 


| definitions of food products and to pre-| 


‘a . 
Legislative Authority to Establish Definitions of Contents 
For Secretary of Agriculture Advised 


rom Page 1.] 


and tolerances for foods simplify the pro- 
cedure under the act, but it would also 


serve to eliminate to a large extent, with- | 


out court proceedings the imposition on 


the public and the unfair trade competi- | 


tion involved in the substitution of 
spurious articles. Senate bill 1133, intro- 
duced in the last Congress, proposes to 
grant this authority and appears to be 


well adapted for the purpose. 
‘Slack-fill’ Bill Seen 
Assuring Protection 


“The so-called slack-fill bill, House Res- 
olution 8, is intended to prohibit the use 
of deceptive packages and has been passed 
by the House* on several occasions. It is 


now pending before the Senate Commit- | 


tee on Agriculture and Forestry. The pas- 
sage of this bill would materially increase 
the protection of the public. 

“The Food and Drug Administration 
recommends that the proviso to section 7, 
paragraph 1, in the case of drugs, be 
|changed to include only drugs used for 
manufacturing purposes and be made ap- 
|plicable only to those substandard drugs 
which the pharmacopoeia or formulary 
may specify as suitable for manufacturing 
purposes. There is no evident reason why 
preparations of medicines ‘not crude 
drugs) should be sold under pharma- 
copoeial or formulary names, if they fail 


to meet the pharmacopoeial or formulary | 


tests. 

“The Food and Drug Administration be- 
lieves that if a pharmacopoeial or for- 
mulary name is used in the labeling of 
a drug preparation, that preparation 
should meet, in all respects, the phar- 
;macopoecia or formulary requirements. 
However, there is justification for traffic 
in certain substandard crude drugs where 
the product is to undergo a manufactur- 
ing process by means of which the fin- 
ished article will meet all pharmacopoeial 
or formulary requirements.” 


Argentina Takes Step 
To Stabilize the Peso 


To stabilize. the Argentine peso the 
Argentine Government has issued a decree 
fiscalizing all the exchange operations 
of Buenos Aires banks and controlling 
the local sales of export bills for mer- 
chandise sent out of the country. 
| The decree, which has been received 
|by the Department of State, contains the 
| following information: 
| The Exchange Control Commission is 
jin general charge of exchange transac- 
| tions, with the clearing house banks per- 
|mitted to operate in foreign exchange 
| transactions. Drafts are granted only 
| up toa daily maximum of the equivalent of 
| 1,000 pesos (paper) to each purchaser, “for 


}the purpose of avoiding the monopolizing 


|of exchange and its negotiation in the 


| market by speculators.” 


a Bah _ |. The limit of postal or telegraphic trans- 
“The Food and Drug Administration, | fers, the emission of letters of credit, and | 


therefore, recommends an immediate re-|the opening of simple or documentary 
peal of that portion of the proviso in sec- | credits is limited to an equivalent of 5,000 


pesos, unless previously authorized by the 
Exchange Control Commission. 

These banks shall have the right, ac- 
cording to the decree, “to apply exchange 


lections constituted by accepted documents 
falling due day by day and sight drafts. as 
well as liquidations of credits opened 
abroad, upon receiving notices of pay- 
ments.” 


Plans Studied to Increase 
Government Employment 


A plan designed to alter Government 
;services to permit the employment of 
more persons this Winter is being studied 
by a committee of Govérnment officials. 
it was stated orally at the White House 
on Nov. 9. The committee was said to be 
considering a plan which would tend to 
ease unemployment in Washington and 
possibly elsewhere in Government offices 

However, no plan to stagger hours of 
work among Government employes was 
being studied, it was said. The so-called 
stagger system of hours of work is not 
possible under the Civil Service laws, it 
| was added. 


Bert M. Foley Named 
To Ohio Banking Post 


CoLuMBus, OHnTI0, Nov. 9. 

Superintendent of Banks Ira J. Fulton 
has announced the appointment of Bert 
M. Foley, of Cleveland, to take charge 
of the liquidation of all bonds included 
in the assets of banks taken over by the 
State. ‘ 

“As the representative of the State 
Banking Depatrment, it shall be my aim 
to secure the best possible prices for the 
assets to be sold,” Mr. Foley stated fol- 
lowing his appointment. We shall strive 

prevent or reduce shrinkage to the 
minimum, to know and use the best mar- 
| ket for sales, to avoid the confusion re- 
| Sulting from scattered efforts, and to pre- 
} vent dumping of bonds with its adverse 
effects.” 


prepared by the Office of the Supervising Architect of the Department of the Treasury. The grounds about 
the building are to be landscaped and a lawn laid to the riverside. The design of the building is sho 


wn 


Courts Criticized 


Urged by Food and Drug Administration For Copying British 


Legal Procedure 


| ee 


‘American Bar Should Use 
| Initiative, Prof. Raymond 
Moley Tells Conference 
On Government 


Burrao, N. Y., Nov. 9.—Criticism of the 
proneness of American jurisprudence to 
emulate Great Britain in legal procedure 
afd practice instead of appiying orig- 
| inality and initiative in working out the 
problems arising in thjs country was 
voiced at the National Conference on 
Government here today by Raymond 
Moley, member of the New York State 
Commission on the Administration of 
Justice. Professor Moley briefly outlined 
the work of the Commission in the six 
months it has been in existence. 


; “The time has come,” he said, “for 
some leader of the bar in this country 
to exercise some degree of creation with- 
out utter dependence upon England.” 

Professor Moley also criticize the Mag- 
jistrate’s Court in New York City and the 
|Municipal Court in Chicago, terming 
them “terrible” and “awful.” To attempt 
to apply business methods to court pro- 
cedure is utterly wrong, he averred. 

The Commission is endeavoring to learn 
|why the courts are so tardy in trying 
cases, and in this connection a 


is being made of the quality of litigation 
itself, he said. 


“One of the big questions to be de- 
cided is what the courts are doing now 
so that we will know whether they are 
doing what they are supposed to do,” he 
declared. 


Group sessions of the convention opened 
Monday afternoon with the American Leg- 
islators’ Association hearing Edwin E. 
White, Chief of the Wisconsin State 
Legislative Reference Library, speak on 
“Legislative Reference Services,” and John 
H. Fertig, Pennsylvania State Library 
Director, and Fred B. Wood, who holds 
the same post in California, speak. 


‘Unit Prices’ in Swedea 
Recently established Swedish 
price” stores are said to be 
(Department of Commerce.) 


“unit 
progressing. 


study | 


Tel 
With Rumania Is 


| 
| 


Formally Opened 


| 


‘Secretary of State Stimson 
Talks With Prince Ghika, 
the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, at Bucharest 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
}son, and Prince Ghika, Rumanian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, opened trans- 
atlantic telephone service between the 
United States and Rumania Nov. 9, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment of State which follows in full 
text: ‘ 

“Transatlantic telephone servite from 
the United States to Rumania was opened 
at 10 o'clock, Nov. 9, 1931. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Rumania, Prince 
Ghika, spoke to the Secretary of State 
Stimson as follows: 


| 


Prince Ghika’s Message 

“‘T am extremely happy that the op- 
portunity should be given to me to talk 
j}across thousands of miles of land and 
sea to the Secretary of State of the 
United States of America. I do not for- 
get either that you are one of the very 
prominent figures in world politics, a man 
whose stamp history will acknowledge on 
the events of post-war times and, what 
is more, one whose activitiees have al- 
ways been employed to promote the se- 
curity of peace and of civilization. This 
line is a great bond between our two 
countries, a material bond added to all 
the existing spiritual ones. By the fact 
itself of employing this channel to con- 
vey my thoughts I am bringing a double 
| tribute of praise to the American genius 
in the person of the great man whose 
recent loss is a cause of universal be- 
reavement. I mean Thomas Edison. What 
makes me particularly happy to be the 
first to talk from Bucharest to Washing- 
ton is that I am quite convinced that 
the relations between our two countries 
will always be such that this new line 
will never carry but words of friendship 
and peace.’ 

Mr. Stimson’s Reply 

“Secretary of State Stimson replied as 
follows: 

“*Excellency: It has given me _ great 
pleasure to listen to your kind words of 
greeting coming from far away Bucharest 
now for the first time brought within 
speaking distance of the United States, 
thanks to the remarkable progress made 
in radio-telephonic communication. 

‘“‘I appreciate your thoughtful refer- 
ence to my great fellow countryman, the 
late Thomas A. Edison, whose genius has 
contributed to the advancement of science 
along so many lines. 


“*“Many messages of good will from the 
United States to Rumania have been sent 
by the hitherto existing means of com- 
munication. I welcome this new means 
of expressing to you in a more personal 
and intimate manner the sentiments of 
friendship which my fellow countrymen 
feel for the people of your country. 

‘“‘IT sincerely hope that our conversa- 
tion today will mark a new erra of ever- 
increasing and fruitful collaboration be- 
Lween our two peoples and that the close 
contact which this new means of com- 
munication is establisihnng among the 
statesmen of the world will advance the 
cause of peace and contribute to the well- 
being of all nations.’ 


Other Conversations 


“Secretary Stimson talked briefly with 
the American Minister to Rumania, 
|Charles S. Wilson. 


© “Minister of Foreign Affairs, Prince 
Ghika, talked briefly with F. C. Nano, 
Rumanian Charge d'Affairs. 


“Listening with head sets were William 
R. Castle, Undersecretary of State; Wal- 
lace Murray, Chief of the Division of 
Near Eastern Affairs, Department of State 
F, C. Nano, Rumanian Charge @aftairs 4 
George Boncesco, Financial 
with the Rumanian Legation; Dr. Andrei 
Popovici, First Secretary of the Rumanian 
Legation; T. G. Miller, vice president of 
the American Telephorf® and Telegraph 
Company; J. W. Adams, division manager 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Lloyd B. Wilson, president of 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company; and Arthur Page, vice presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company.” 
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* Action of Atoms /”tercoastal Rates Reclaimed 


Is Revealed in 
Special Studies 


Magnification of 250 Mil- 
lion Times Is Achieved in 
Tests Made by Bureau of 
Standards Scientist 


Much additional knowledge of the com- 
position of the earth is expected to result 
from the recent success of a scientist of 
the Bureau of Standards in magnifying 
the manifestations of atoms 250,000,000 
times, according to an announcement 
sued Nov. 9 by the Department of Com- 


merce. The announcement follows in full 
text: 

Described by scientists as opening the 
way to a much better understanding of 
practically every material used by man, a 
record magnification of 250,000,000 fold 
has been achieved by Dr. William F. Meg- | 
gers, of the Bureau of Standards, in a 
special study of atoms and their actions, 
according to L. J. Briggs, Acting Director 

9 of the Bureau. 
Structure of Atom 

Dr. Meggers, who is chief of the spec- 
troscopy section of the Bureau of Stand- 

+ ards, has been studying the complex struc- 
ture of atoms for some years and spent 
the past Summer at the Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory making observations in regard 
to the nucleus of an atom of rhenium, the 
most recent addition to the family ol 
known chemical elements. Spectroscopy, 
it is explained, is the science of studying 
the emanations, or waves, from an atom, 
in which one of the most useful instru- 
ments of science, the spectroscope, is used 

The experiments on Mt. Wilson were 
undertaken as an opportunity to test the 
important atomic theory generally ac- 
cepted by science, it is explained. The 
atom, formerly the smallest known divi- 
sion of matter, is now generally pictured 
scientists say, as a nucleus consisting 
principally of positive electricity known as 
protons surrounded by one or more nega- 
tive charges, or electrons. 


Studies of Spectral Lines 


On account of the protection afforded 
the nucleus of a complex atom by its en- 
circling electrons it is extremely difficult 
to approach the former and study its 
properties, but advantage is now taken of 
the fact that some of the electrons nat- 
urally penetrate closer to the nucleus than 
others, according to Dr. Meggers. 

It has been known for a long time that 
certain spectral lines appear to be com- 
plex when examined with high magnifi- 
cation but the explanation of this phe- 
nomenon remained a dark mystery until 





1S- 


recently. in 1927 Dr. Meggers discovered 
that the complex structure of certain 
Spectral lines was associated with the 


orbits of electrons; whenever a single elec- 
tron penetrated deeply into an atom the 
spectral lines resulting from changes in 
atomic energy exhibited so-called hyper- 
fine structure. It has been assumed that 
the penetrating electrons react with the 
spinning nucleus in such a way as to pro- 
duce small changes in the atomic ener- 
gies, and that the mechanical moment of 
nuclear spin can be deduced from the 
nature of the spectral lines characteristic 
of the atom. 


Element Rhenium Studied 


Im order to test this theory it is neces- 
Sary to examine spectral lines with the 
most powerful spectrographs available and 


when an invitation came to use the in- 
struments at the Mt. Wilson Observatory 


for this purpose it could not be neglected. 
One of the world’s best ruled gratings, 
kindly loaned by the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was “laced in a Mt. Wilson spec- 
trograph and a number of spectra were 
photographed with a wave length magni- 
fication of 100,000,000 to 250,000,000 fold 
Special attention was given to the lines 
characterizing rhenium, the newest of 
chemical e'ements. 
# Inasmuch as all matter is composed of 
» atoms, a development of this type in the 
field of scientific research adds immeas- 
urably to man’s understanding of the ma- 
terials of his environments, it is explained 
in envisioning the practical effects of such 
experiments. 


Radio Waves Said to Exert 
No Influence on Weather 


{Continued from Page 1.1 
any of the things that themselves 
for evaporation. neither does it 
evaporation itself. 

2. The next step by nature in producing 


make 
affect 


rain is to condense the water vapor out 
of the air in the form of drops. ‘To this 
end two things are necessary: (a) One 


of these is the presence of condensation 
nuclei, that is, excessively small particles 
ot sea salt, certain kinds of land dust, or 
other substances that readily take up 
water vapor. These nuclei about which 
cloud droplets torm always are in the 
atmosphere in superabundance. Besides, 
they are not produced by wireless waves, 
as we know by direct experiment. (b) 
The other essential to get the water vapor 
condensed is an adequate cooling of the 
vapor, and with it (unavoidably) the other 
elements of the atmosphere. But the tem- 
perature of the air does not, go down 
about an active wireless station any more 
rapidly, nor to a lower degree, than it 
does at other similarly located places 

Evidently, then, radio does not take 
water vapor out of the air and make it 
drier, thus increasing evaporation and 
subsequent rainfall. Neither does it pre- 
vent or decrease rainfall since it has no 
effect on any of the factors of either evap- 
oration or condensation 

Again, drought may prevail in one re- 


gion at the same time that another, with 
equal wireless facilities, is being flooded 
Furthermore, droughts and floods, such 


as we now have, prevailed time and again 
throughout the world iong before wireless 
was ever dreamed of. 

Finally, from purely theoretical consid- 
erations, we know that the relatively small 
amount of energy used in broadcasting is 
not sufficient by millions of fold to pro- 
duce any appreciable change in the 
amount of precipitation over either the 
United States as a whole, or even any one 
of its units. 

However much radio may 
the weather, especially by 
storm, no element of the weather is af- 
fected in turn by radio. We know this 
from experiment and observation, and we 
know it from theory as well 


be effectd by 
the thunder- 


Panama Canal Navigation 
Soon Will Be Resumed 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
there was the question as to which route 
would be most desirable.” 

In this connection, the Secretary stated 
that the report of the investigation made 
by Army Engineers into the feasibility of 
the Nicaragua Canal has been completed 
and will be submitted to Congress in De- 
cember. “It does comply with the hos- 
torical ambition of the people who under- 
stand the Nicaragua route properly,” he 
said. “This is the first complete study 

@ of the proposed route we have ever had.” 





Canadian Chareoal Trade 
In British Columbia. a 


4 charcoal in- 
stry is ng devyoped as a by- 
product of the clearinE of timber iand. 


(Department of State.) 





included R. A. Nicol, 


Before Ship Board 


Carriers Seek Agreement for 
New Tariff to Apply on 
General Cargo 





Intercoastal water carriers are now 
seeking an agreement for a new tariff to 
apply on general cargo, with the excep- 
tion of lumber, after Feb. 1, 1932, it was 
stated orally Nov. 9 at the Shipping 
Board. All lines have agreed not to quote 
any rates at present beyond Feb. 1, 1932, 
on general cargo with the hope of an 
agreement before that time, it was ex- 


| plained. 


An attempt also is being made to secure 
an agreement on lumber for rates to be- 
gin Dec. 1, 1931, these rates being open 
during the present month, it was stated. 

Progress in cooperative efforts to sta- 
bilize the trade was reported by a com- 
mittee from the intercoastal water car- 
riers to a committee of the Shipping 
Board Nov. 7, the Board announces. The 
five members of the carriers’ committee 
chairman, of the 
Quaker Line; John McAuliffe, of the Isth- 
mian Line; C. G. Dimon, of the Dimon 
S. S. Co.; E. H. Cocke, of the Panama 
Pacific Line, and Edgar F. Luckenbach, 
of the Luckenbach S. S. Co. 

Members of the Board's 
meeting with the carrier representatives 
were Chairman T. V. O'Connor, E. C. 
Plummer and R. K. Smith 


committee 


American Troops 
In Tientsin Not to Be 
Increased at Present 


Secretary of State Says De- 
partment Will Be Con- 
sulted Before Any Action 
Is Taken in Situation 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
Department of State on Nov. 9 to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

On the night of Nov. 9 heavy machine 
gun and rifle fire was heard in the direc- 
tion of the Japanese concession. The fir- 
ing lasted from 11 o'clock until 2 a. m. 
There was a lull in the firing from 2 a. m. 
until 7 a. m., Nov. 9, when firing was ap- 
parently resumed and continued until 9 
a.m. At 10 a. m. today the exact cause 
of the trouble was not known, but there 
appeared to be much confusion in and 
near the Japanese concession 

In the firing on the morning of Nov. 9 


the detonation of small field pieces was 
distinctly heard 
Martial Law Maintained 
Strict martial law was being main- 


tained in the Japanese concession and in 
the Chinese area at 10 a. m 

Conditions were reported quiet in the 
French and British concessions but much 
uneasiness seemed to prevail as to pos- 
sible repercussions 

Consul General Lockhart reported as of 


3 p. m., today, that most of the firing last | 


night apparently was between Chinese po- 
lice and plain clothes men just outside of 
the Japanese concession in which area 
the latter had organized their forces. 
Their objective apparently was the Bu- 
reau of Public Safety, the headquarters 
of the Provincial Government and the 
electric light plant in the ex-Belgian con- 
cession, and possibly the telephone office 
Evidence was very conflicting as to 
whether there was any considerable firing 
inside the Japanese concession last night 


Casualties Not Known 


At 4 a. m., the Jepanese authorities de- 
manded of Gen. Wang Hsu Chang that 
he remove by 6 a. m. the Chinese police 
to a distance of 300 meters from the 
boundaries of the concession and Gen. 
Wang agreed that he would do this but 
contended that the time was too short 
and requested 30 minutes grace beyond 
6 a.m. Apparently by 7 a. m., or there- 
abouts the police had not been removed 
to the 300 meter limit whereupon firing 
took place between the Japanese and the 








Chinese police 

It has not been definitely established as 
to who fired first. Apparently the Japan- 
ese have not proceeded beyond the boun- 
daries of their concession and it is evi- 
dent also that no Chinese troops have 
been in action. Up to this point on the 
Chinese side only police have been em- 
ployed. Casualties were not known at 3 


p. m., but the Japanese claimed one petty 
officer and one soldier killed and the Chi- 
nese claimed a number had been wounded 
The Chinese claim that there were 1,100 
plain clothes men_ involved. 
Tension Not Relaxed 

Consul General Lockhart added that the 
tension had by no means relaxed. 

The iatest figures of the Department of 
State, show there are at Tientsin, ap- 
proximately Civilians, men, women and 
children, 476; military, wives and children 
of members of the 15th Infantry, 122; 
total, 598: Military, officers and men of 
the 15th Infantry ‘as of Aug. 15), 455. 

The value of American’ property at 
Tientsin is approximately $9,500,000, of 
which $9,000,000 is business property, and 
$500,000 missionary or philanthropic. 


NR 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Nov. 9, 1931 











i 8 m Representative Smith 
(Rep.), of Twin Falls, Idaho, called to 
urge relief for drought stricken farmers 
of the Rocl:y Mountain country. 

11:30 a. m.—Gen. Charles H. Sherrill, 
of New York, a member of the Interna- 
tional Committee on the Olympic games 
to be held at Los Angeles, Calif.. next 
year called to thank the President for 
his announced intention to open the 
games 

11:45 a. m.—J. I 
of Boston, Mass 
ference not 


Richards, 
. called 
announced 

12 noon.—John M. Moorehead, Ameri- 
can Minister to Sweden, called to pay 
his respects to the President. 

12:15 p. m.—Gov. Lawrence M. Judd 
of Hawaii called to pay his respects to 
the President 

12:30 p. m.--The President, at the re- 
quest of Senator Davis (Rep.), of Penn- 
Sylvania, received a delegation of the 
Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics, 

12:45 p. m.—A committee of Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, headed by Representa- 
tive Johnson (Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. 
Dak.. called to present an invitation to 
the President to attend an Armistice 
Day jubilee to be held at the Washing- 
ton Auditorium on the night of Nov. 11 

2:15 p. m.—The President received 
Senor Don Jose Manuel Puig Casauranc, 
the newly appointed Mexican Ambassa- 
dor, who presented his letters of cred- 
ence. 


Remainder of day — Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
| respondence. 


financier 
Subject of con- 








Areas 


Supply All Food 
Needed in Menu 


Commissioner Mead Says 
Irrigation Projects Are 
Able to Furnish Every- 
thing for the Table 


By Dr. Elwood Mead 


Commissioner of Reclamation 


A prospective buyer of food 


Thanksgiving dinner would have little 


difficulty in purchasing everything, from 
soup to nuts, on the Federal irrigation 
projects under the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Interior Department. Everything 
that the most exacting devotee of the 
festive board could desire is grown on one 
or more of the 25 operating projects in 
the arid and semiarid States of the West. 

Our buyer could seléct his turkey from 
among the thousands marketed every 
year and be assured the main attraction 
at his Thanksgiving table was in prime 
condition. If he prefers goose, duck or 
chicken, the project-flocks of these birds 
which, including turkeys, number more 
than 2,000,000, furnish a dependable 
source of supply. 


Vegetables of All Kinds 

His potatoes, white and sweet, cauli- 
flower, peas and other vegetables for the 
feast are grown on the projects almost uni- 
versally from the Canadian to the Mexi- 
can border. Butter of course would come 
from a project-creamery, bread from a 
project-bakery using flour produced from 
project-wheat, and sugar for his coffee 
from the sugar beets grown on the cen- 
tral and northern projects 

If our buyer wishes a dish of apples, he 
might choose from among several varieties 
grown on the projects of the Northwest 
If he leans toward oranges and grape- 
fruit. his wants would be supplied readily 
by the Southwestern projects, which would 
also furnish figs and dates if requested. 
His salad might be composed of iceberg 
lettuce from an Arizona project. nuts from 
California and cream cheese from one of 
the Idaho project-cheese factories, or home 
made in hundreds of homes by the project 
women. 


for a 


Relishes, Desserts, Too 


A relish of pickles, gherkins, olives and 
celery could be supplied readily 

Huge orange pumpkins, grown on 
practically every project, would furnish 
the material for our buyer's dessert of 
pumpkin pie. For salted almonds, Eng- 
lish walnuts and pecans he would turn to 
the California and Arizona projects, and 
for his fine cheeses to top off the meal, a 
score of project-cheese factories would bid 
for his trade 

Such a Thanksgiving dinner, every com- 
ponent of which, with the single exception 
of coffee, is grown on one or more of the 
Federal irrigation projects, and whose 
bountiful nature embodies the home-com- 
ing spirit of the Thanksgiving season, is 
outlined in the following menu prepared 
by my assistant, Miss Mae A. Schnurr: 

Fruit Cocktail 
Celery and Olives Gherkins and Pickles 
Turkey Consomme Cheese Sticks 
Roast Stuffed Turkey 


Creamed Cauliflower Parsley Potatoes 
Candied Sweet Potatoes Corn Pie 
Hot Biscuits Blueberry Muffins 


| Cream Cheese Salad 

| (with walnut meats and green peppers) 
| Mint Jelly 
} Salted Pecans and 
' Pumpkin Pie 


Almonds 
Mints 
Demi 


New York Credit Plan 


Viewed as Beneficial 


Tasse 


Step in Right Direction, Says 
Treasury Department 


The action of the New York Clearing 
House Association in prohibiting member 
banks from making loans for “others” 
must be regarded as an important step by 
the banks themselves in the direction of 
credit control according to an oral state- 
ment Nov. 9, at the Department of the 
Treasury 

It may not be expected, it was stated, 
that the resolution of the Clearing House 
will entirely end the practice of banks in 
making loans for corporations and _ indi- 
viduals, but in so far as the member 
banks in the organization are concerned, 
the effect will be to control that much 
capital that has heretofore been free to 
flow into the market. The following ad- 
ditional information was made available 


Action Voluntary 


member banks voluntarily curbed 
own activities by voting that they 
not place call loans for “others” 
as the classification is shown in all bank 
reports. Just what percentage of the to- 
tal these will represent was not known at 
the Treasury but the figures show that in 
New York City alone during the high 
tide of market prices and sales in 1929, 
the item of loans ‘for others” aggregated 
$4.000.000,000 at one time. 

When the market collapsed, these loans 
shrank rapidly, of course, and they have 
continued to decline until now they are 
well below $200,000,000. The immediate 
effect of the clearing house ruling, there- 
fore, may not be important, but when 
future market activities are considered, 
there is no way to measure the full force 
of the decision except by recalling the 
great total to which this class of loans 
ran in 1929. Certainly, according to any 
form of analysis to which the plan is sub- 
jected, the effect will be to restrict the 
sources of this type of credit, to the ex- 
tent that those sources include Clearing 
House members 

Stabilizing Effect Seen 

While it is the conviction of many that 
the Clearing House plan will mean a sta- 
bilizing influence in the market in times 
of greater activity than at present, there 
was also a view that the full effect of 
the decision can not be predicted in ad- 
vance. It is shown by records and 
ports in so many different ways, that 
established theories and beliefs on 
nomic questions have failed to stand 
test of the two-vear-long depression. 
natural assumption is obviously that 
restriction on credit for the market as 
invoked by the Clearing House will op- 
erate to control the situation somewhat 

For example, it is suggested that the 
Clearing House may force some of 
hig holders of capital who have been using 
Clearing House banks through which to 
make their loans may go elsewhere. By 
the simple expedient of establishing re- 
lations with a nonmember of the associ- 
ation, the corporate or individual holder 
of funds for call loans may continue the 
practice 

The Treasury feels that none can fully 
interpret at this time what the effect of 
the ruling will be on the call money rates 
These rates are very delicate in their 
balance and fluctuate quickly and some- 
times sensationally. This condition ap- 
pears certain to continue in spite of any- 
thing that is done, for it is after all the 
action of the law of supply and demand 


The 
their 
would 


re- 
old 
eco- 
the 
The 
the 


that makes the rates. If, however, there 
is a closer guage on the amount of po- 
tential funds for use even through the 


nonmember banks, it is possible that the 
fluctuation may be less 

It is made to appear that the Federal 
Reserve Board figures on this type of 
loans which are published each week may 
not be as inclusive as they have been here- 
tofore. Officials of the Board, however, 
prefer to await the lapse of time before 
making a guess as to the extent which 


| those figures will be affected. 
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Holiday Fare from Land Reclaimed by Federal Government 


’ 


Everything “from soup to nuts,’ 
the menu of the national Thanksgiving dinner can be supplied from products of once arid lands reclaimed 
and irrigated by the Federal Government and now administered by the United States Reclamation Service. 


Some of the products of the 25 operating projects of the West are shown: 
the Orland Project in California in the Picture at the upper left. 


State of Washington, apples are being picked and boxed, in the view on the upper right. 


ponds in the Minidoka Project in Idaho are shown at center left. 
in California are pictured at center right. 
Project in Wyoming and ready for canning at the canning plant at Cowley. 


Fourche Project in South Dakota is shown at the lower right. 
products of the widest diversity are raised on one or other of the various projects, according to the 


+ 





Veto by Governor _ | 
Of Redistricting Bill 
Upheld in New York 


State Court Denies Petition 
For Mandamus to Compel 
Application 
Passed by Legislature 


A.pany, N. Y., Nov. 9. 
Holding that the Governor of New York 
is “an essential part of the lawmaking 


process and power,” Supreme. Court Jus- | 


tice Ellis J. Staley has denied a petition 
of Samuel S. Koenig et al. for a mandamus 
order against Edward J. Flynn, Secretary 
of State, to accept the concurrent 
lution adopted by the 1931 Legislature 


for reapportionment of Congress districts. 
The resolution was vetoed by Gov. Roose- 
velt 


“There exists no Congress regulation,” 
Justice Staley said, “which alters the 
power of the Legislature of each State 


to prescribe in a proper and legal manner 
the times, places and manner for holding 
elections for Representatives in Congress.” 

Citing opposite decisions by the Supreme 
Courts of Minnesota and South Dakota, 
Justice Staley continued: 

“Until this year the settled practice of 
all the States, so far as research has been 
able to determine, has been uniform 
tricts by law enacted in the manner 
State. Such action for nearly a century 
and 2 half furnishes a practical con- 
struction of the method of performing this 
function of persuasive if not 
and conclusive weight. Common 
and practice indicating a particular inter- 
pretation of a constitution or statute is a 
great value in determining its real mean- 
ing ; 
“Two views completely divergent of the 
meaning of the term ‘Legislature’ as used 


+ * * 


stitution are presented by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of South Dakota 
and Minnesota. Such a difference of view 
by high judicial authority opens the door 
for resort to the uniform practice which 
has prevailed since the Constitution was 
established as a guide and authority for 
decisions. 
“The force con- 
this 


of custom, practical 
struction and usage should not at 
late day yield to judicial 
of a term, declared in relation to 
performance of a public function which 
must, in the very nature of things, be 


performed by the individual choice and | 


views of the members of the public body 
to which it is committed, when attempted 
to be applied to such body in the 
formance of a task which involves and 
reflects deliberate action by a State. 


“The construction of the requirement 
of the constitutional provisions in the 
method of Congress apportionment, as 


evidenced by the many laws of the States, 
so long practiced and acquiesced in, should 
not be upset and governmental processes 
thrown into confusion because the execu- 
tive will not approve a Congress appor- 
tionment as enacted by the Legislature or 
the Legislature will not enact one which 
will receive executive appro” ~l.” 


Health and Accident Policy 
Rulings in South Dakota 


Pierre, S. Dak.. Nov. 9. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, C. | 
three rulings re-| 


R. Horswill, has issued 
lating to accident and health insurance 
policies issued in South Dakota. They 
are the rulings recently agreed upon by 
the Insurance Commissioners of western 
States. 


The first ruling disapproves policies 
which contain a provision that benefits 
are contingent upon the wrecking or dis- 
ablement of any automobile or other con- 
veyance or being accidentally thrown 
therefrom. 

The second withdraws approval of poli- 
cies which provide for hospital benefits 
contingent on the expense of hospital 
service being paid by the insured 

The third ruling states that no acci- 
dent and health policy will be approved 
if it provides that septicaemia or blood 
poisoning resulting from an abrasion or 
bruise shall be considered a sickness. It 
must be classified as an accident with 
benefits payable under the accident pro- 
visions of the policy. 


All three rulings 
'Dec. 31. 
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Canada Is Urged 


To Cooperate for 


Tariff Harmony 





Representative Celler in Let- 
| ter to Premier Asks End 
| Of Retaliation for Mutual 
| Benefit 


The Canadian Government is asked to 
cooperate in a movement for negotiations 
of a tariff reciprocity agreement between 
the Dominion and the United States for 
the promotion of their mutual trade inter- 
ests in a letter addressed to the Premier 


of Canada, R. B. Bennett, by Representa- 
tive Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and just made public by Mr. Celler. Mr. 
Celler had already asked President Hoover 
to take steps along this line. (Mr. Celler’s 
letter to President Hoover was published 
in the issue of Oct. 26.) 

Mr. Celler said that trade relations 
across the Canadian border have reached 
a critical stage, suggested that “the flood 
gates of commerce between the two coun- 
tries should be opened,” and declared that 
statesmen of both countries should work in 
the interest of discarding retaliatory tariffs, 





Speaks As Citizen 


Mr. Celler’s letter to Premier Bennett 
follows in full text: 

Mr. dear Mr. Bennett: In my capacity 
as a citizen of the United States, rather 


than as a Member of the House of Repre- 
entatives of the United States, I desire to 
acquaint you with the growing sentiment 
in the United States for a reapprothement 
between this country and the Dominion of 
Canada, to the end that there may be 
readopted what is commonly known as 
Canadian Reciprocity. 

As you know, to create closer commercial 
relations between the two countries, a 
reciprocity treaty was negotiated way back 
in 1854 and was in actual successful oper- 
ation from 1855 to March 16, 1866, 11 years. 
Under that treaty Canada became second 
only to Great Britain in foreign trade 
with the United States. This reciprocal 
arrangement largely contributed to the very 
considerable growth of trade in both coun- 
tries. 

Unfortunately, difference arose as a re= 
sult of our Civil War. In 1864 the Ameri- 
can Congress demanded abrogation of the 
treaty. Two years later, as such period of 


| [Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
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MORAL: Insure in 








There is solid satisfaction in the 


ownership of life insurance. It gives a 
| man a sense of confidence, security 
in Section 4 Article 1 of the Federal Con- | 


and safety which means so much in the 


attainment of success and in happiness 


Retain what life insurance you have. 
Maintain it intact—unencumbered. 


Obtain more at the first opportunity. 


THE TRAVELERS 


| L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


All Forms of Life, Casualty and Fire Insurance 





A well-trained insurance man can contrib- 
ute materially to the service and security 
you receive for the dollars you pay for 
insurance. Consult him on al! matters af- 
fecting your insurance problems. 





* 


* 





Representatives of The Travelers are al- 
ways ready to render you valuable assist- 
ance and, in addition, are in a position to 
apply to your problems the sound advice 
and broad experience of company experts. 
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Modern Methods {Cross Breeding 
Of Insulation of 


Houses Described 


Booklet Designed to Aid 
Owners and Builders Is- 
sued by the Department 
Of Commerce 


The entire field of insulation is covered 
in the publication, “House Insulation; Its 
Economies an dApplication,” prepared by 
representatives of the American Institute 
of Architects in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization of 
the Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment has just announced in a statement 
which follows in full text: 

A group of eminent authorities on 
building and housing, headed by LeRoy 
E. Kern, of Washington, D. C., represent- 


i rican Institute of Architects, | f l 
in eeapernse | ported fruits are being used for breeding 


have cooperated with the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization of the De- 
partment of Commerce in the publication 
of “House Insulation: Its Economies and 
Application,” the Committee's latest re- 
port in the building and construction field. 

Release of the new bulletin was an- 
nounced today by Axel H. Oxholm, direc- 
tor of the Wood Utilization Committee. 
The booklet sets forth the findings of a 
subcommittee on house insulation, com- 
piled to assist home owners and prospec- 
tive home buidlers in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of insulating materials and their 
proper application. The bulletin may also 
be used as a ready reference manual by 
the architect and the professional builder. 


Reliable Information Needed 
Aside from the fact that the use of in- 





Sulation in houses and buildings is an 
important part of present-day good con- 
struction practice about which the pub- 
lic in increasingly large numbers is de- 
manding reliable information, it also 
serves to utilize thousands of dollars 
worth of raw materials from the Nation’s 
forests which otherwise probably would be | 
wasted, according to the report. This is 
because a number of insulating materials 
are made from wood fiber which is ob- 
tained from trees that are unsuitable for 
other purposes. The booklet. however, | 
deals with all types of insulating mate- | 
rials and their proper application. The} 
bulletin may also be used as a ready refer-| 
ence manual by the architect and i 
professional builder. 


Raw Material Utilized 

Aside from the fact that the use of in- 
sulation in houses and buildings is an im-| 
portant part of present-day good con- | 
struction practice about which the public 
in increasingly large numbers is demand- | 
ing reliable information, it also serves to| 
utilize thousands of dollars worth of raw} 
materials from the Nation's forests which 
otherwise probably would be wasted, ac- 
cording to the report. This is because a 
number of insulating materials are made 
fro mwood fieber which is obtained from 
trees that are unsuitable for other pur- 
poses. The booklet, however, deals with 
all types of insulating materials whether 
made of wood fiber or not. It, therefore, 
covers the entire insulation field. 

The bulletin outlines the history and 
uses of insulating materials in man's 
struggle to keep himself warm/in Winter 
and cool in Summer. It explains the man- 
ufacture of woo dfiber insulation and the 
application of all types of insulating ma- 
terials in building and construction. Ap- 
proximate cost tables for insulating vari- 
ous types of houses are a feature of the 
bulletin. It also sets forth comparative 
Savings in fuel bills resulting from the use | 
of insulation in typical houses in differ-| 
ent parts of the country. 

Eleven nationally recognized authorities 
o nbuilding and housing served with Mr. 
Kern on the house insulation subcommit- 
tee. They and the organizations repre- 
sented, are: 

Subcommittee Membership 

M. C. Betts, Washington,. D. C., American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers; W. F. Chew, 
Baltimore, Md., National Association of Build- 
ers Exchanges; W. H. Ham, Bridgeport. Conn., 
Better Homes in America; E. J. Harding, 
Washington, D. C.. The Associated General 
Contractors of America (Inc.); C. H. Osborne, 
Baltimore, Md.. Building Officials Conference; 
William S. Quinter, Washington, D. C., United 
States League of Building and Loan Associa- 
tions; Leonard P. Reaume. Detroit, Mich., | 
National Association of Real Estate Boards; 
Prof. F. B. Rowley, Minneapolis, Minn., Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers; Dr. W. A. Slater. Bethlehem, Pa., direc- 
tor of the department of civil engineering, 
Fritz Engineering Laboratory, Lehigh Univer- 
sity; James S. Taylor, Washington, D. C 
chief of the Division of Building and Hous- 
ing. Bureau of Standards; S. Percy Thompson, 
Washington, D. C., National Retail Lumber | 
Dealers Association. 

The bulletin was written by Russell E. 
Backstrom, insulation specialist of the 
Wood Utilization Committee staff. It is 
fully and attractively illustrated and non- 
technical in its treatment of the subject. 
The bulletin contains 52 pages. It may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D. C., or from the district 
Offices of the Department of Commerce in 
principal trade centers. The price is 10 
cents a single copy. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of | 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, shciid be given. 





| 
Mex., Oreg. and Wash. (separate bulls.), | 
Drainage of Agricl. Lands. Price. 5 cents 
each. (31-28050) 
Mich., Agric (31-26898 ) 
Hawaii, Agric. Price, 5 cents (31-26211) 
N. Dak., Agric. Price. 10 cents (31-26275) 
Following are bulletins of Bur. of Census 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, on Manufactures: 
1929, 15th Census of U. S 
Wood Preserving. Price, 
Sugar Industries, Corn 
Corn Oil, and Starch 


N. 


Price, 15 cents. 


5 cents 


Sirup, 
Price, 


(31-28178) 
Corn Sugar 
5 cent 

(31-28178) 
Buttons, Needles, Pins, Hooks and Eyes. and | 

Snap Fasteners. Price. 5 cents. (31-28178) | 
Clay Products Industries Sand-Lime 
Brick. Price, 10 cents (31-28178) 


and 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Pa.—Rept. of Ins. Comrs.—Part [J. Life and 
Accident Ins., c. yr. 1930. Submitted to Gov 
by C. F. Armstrong, Ins. Comr Harris- 

burg, 1931 
Bienh. Rept. of Bd. of Fish 
period ended May 31, 1930 
Gov. by N. R. Buller, Chrm 
1930 
Official Opinions of Atty 
1929 and 1930. Harrisburg. 1931 
Rept. on Productive Industries 
Utilities and Miscellaneous Statistics. for 
c. yr. 1928 Comp. by Bur. of Statistics 
Submitted to Secy. of Internal Affairs by 
Henry W. Van Pelt, Dir Harrisburg, 1929 
Rept. of Ins. Comr.—Part I. Fire and 
Marine Ins. Business of 1930. Submitted to 
Gov. by C. F. Armstrong, Ins. Comr. Har- 
risburg, 1931 
Minn.—Session 
of Legisl.. 
by Secy 


Comrs., for 
Submitted to 

Harrisburg, 
Gen., 


for c. yrs 


Public 


Laws of 
commencing Jan. 6 
of State. St. Paul, 1931 
Mll.—Statistics of Libraries of Ill., 1930. Comp 
by Library Extension Div., State Library 
‘Springfield. 1931 
N. Dak.—29th Ann. Rept. of Treasr 
ended Je. 30, 1931. Submitted to 
Berta E. Baker, Treasr. Bismarck, 
Wash.—Educl. Directory, 1930-1931, 
Dept. of Educ. Olympia, 1930, 


State, 47th Session 


1931. Pub 


for 
Gov. 
1931 
Pub, by 


y} 
by 


}on the Navy League statement is pub- 


Of Fruit Plants 


Many Experiments Underway 
By Agriculture Department 
Specialists 


“Back to the wild” is a motto often 
observed by plant breeders of small fruits. 
They have found that crossing established 
domestic varieties with some of the for-| 
eign and native wild types often gives the | 
resultant progeny certain hardy charac- | 
teristics, which make it resistant to many | 
of the common plant diseases. 

Breeding among such fruits as straw- 
berries, raspberries, and similar small 
fruits has become an important branch of 
the work of the Department, and many | 
investigations in small-fruit breeding are 
under way, in cooperation with State ex-| 
periment stations. | 

Many foreign plants are brought to 
America for this work, and although many 
of these are not good varieties in them- 
selves they often have desirable char- 
acteristics. When they are crossed with 
other plants they frequently transmit | 
these characteristics. Red _sraspberries 
brought from China and other wild im- 


work with some of the well-known Ameri- 


can varieties.—Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Investigator’s Report 
Into Naval Charges’ 


Is Called ‘Temperate’ 





Representative French Says 
President Hoover. Was 
Forbearing in Not Com- 
menting on ‘Slurs’ | 


The report of the committee appointed | 
by the President which branded as “false” 
certain assertions made in a statement 
issued by the Navy League on President 
Hoover's naval policy is “temperate and 
based upon facts,” Representative French 
(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, declares in a 
prepared statement issued Nov. 8. 

(The investigating committee’s report 


lished in full text on page 4. The letter 


|submitting the report was published in 


full text in the issue of Nov. 9.) 


The Statement 
Mr. French's statement follows 
text: 

I have read the amazing statement 
of William Howard Gardiner, President 
otf the Navy League, upon the _— subject 
“The President and the Navy,” dated Oct. 
28, 1931, and the reply thereto contained 
in the report of the commitiee, of which 
Mr. John Hays Hammond, himself a 
member of the League, was chairman, is- | 
sued Nov. 7%. 

The report 
statement 
talse 
sions.’ 


in full 


that the Gardiner 
‘many inaccuracies, 
erroneous conclu- 


says 
contains 
assertions, and 


‘Strong Words, But True’ 

These are strong words, but they are 
true. The report is temperate and based | 
upon facts. No one can read the state-| 
ment of Mr. Gardiner for the Navy League 
and the report of the committee of which 
Mr. Hammond was. chairman, without 
realizing that Mr. Gardiner and his asso- 
ciates deserve the excoriation that they 
have received. 

Having in mind the 
the President and the reasonable naval 
construction that is going forward, the 
issue right now becomes larger than the 
Navy League and resolves itself into 
whether or not the country shall have 
regard for actual naval needs and for the 
burdens of taxation that rest upon the 
people, as the Preident insists, or, ignor- 
ing national welfare, turn the Federal 
Treasury over to the exploitation of those 
who have personal ends to serve—navy 
yards and shipbuilders, aircraft and mu- 
nition manufacturers, and to some extent 
officers who are blinded by personal in- 
terest in seeking their own ends. 

Calls It ‘Malicious’ | 

The statement of Mr. Gardiner seems 
to have been deliberate and malicious. It 
rests upon distorted tableg and unsus- 
tained premises. The truth was available 
to Mr. Gardiner. The executive commit- 
tee of the League, without awaiting the 
inquiry of the Hammond committee, an- 
nounced its backing of Mr. Gardiner. 
When an organization that prates patriot- 
ism sinks to the level of issuing the 
type of propaganda that the Navy League 
has issued, faith in any legitimate rea- 
son for its existence is challenged. 

President Hoover was forbearing in not | 
asking the committee to pass upon the | 
slurs cast by the League upon the Chief | 
Executive personally and the committee 
was tactful in omitting to consider them. 
The country will draw its own conclu- 
sions. In my judgment this conclusion 
will be with the President. 


sound policy of 


Two Senators’ Views 
In Navy League Case 


Mr. Norris and Mr. Wheeler | 
Comment on Board Action — | 





President Hoover's creation 
mission to investigate statements 
his naval policy by the Navy League 
“may result.in a general change in the 
plan of our judicial system so that when- 
ever a charge is made against a Govern- 
ment official, no matter whatever its na- 
ture, the official accused may select the 
jury to try the charges,” Senator Norris | 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, stated orally Nov. 9. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, | 
said he upholds the President's attitude 
in favor of cutting naval expenses, but 
declared that the creation of a commis- | 
sion to investigate the League's statement 
was “foolish.” 


Agrees on Reduction 

“T am in accord with the President’s 
views regarding the reduction of the cost 
of the Navy, particularly at this time,” 
Senator Wheeler said. “If we want the 
European nations to disarm, as all do, we 
in the United States, who are freer than | 
any other nation from the possibilities of 
war, should lead the world in cutting 
down the naval expenses. The mere fact 
that we can build up the American Navy 
to the London Treaty strength is no rea- 
son why this Government should spend | 
all this money on the Navy.” 


Novel Way of Settlement 

Senator Norris, in remarking further 
on Mr. Hoover's appointment of a com-| 
mittee to investigate Navy League charges 
asserted that “the method of seetlement 
of such statements is novel. It is a new | 
plan for investigation. It is ridiculous. | 
I do not see any likelihood, however, of | 
any investigation of it by the Senate. | 
But such a method of investigation would | 
have shortened the Doheny and Fall trials 
and the Teapot Dome case could have 
been settled within 24 hours, for the| 
President could not exercise such a} 
prerogative and deny the same preroga- | 
tive to any other citizen.” | 


com- } 
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Census of New Zealand 
Shows 1.5 Per Cent Gain | 


The population 
creased 22,345 during the year ended 
March 31, 1931, or about 15 per cent, 
bringing the total, including Maroris, to 
1,488,595. Excluding certain outlying un- 
inhabited islands the area of the Do- 
minion is 103,415 square miles. On this 
basis the density of population is approxi- | 
mately 15 persons to the square mile.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


of New Zealand in- 
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‘Inaecuracies and False Assertions’ | 


Charged to Navy League’s P 


amphlet | 


Assumptions as to President’s Attitude Unwarranted, Ac- 
cording to Special Investigating Committee Which Submits 


en 


Report to White House 


ANY inaccuracies, false assertions and erroneous conclusions” are contained #——— 


in the pamphlet of the Navy League of the United States, signed by William 
Howard Gardiner, president, regarding the naval policy of President Hoover, it is 
declared in the report of a Special Investigating Committee appointed by the 


President to inquire into the matter. 


The Committee’s report was submitted to 


the White House Nov. 7 following three days’ deliberation and was made public 


there without comment. 


(A letter accompanying the report, which was unanimously signed, and which 


summarized the report, was published in 


the issue of Nov. 9.) 


The report itself is printed in full text below. The Committee in its report re- 
plied to the assertions of the Navy League pamphlet, paragraph by paragraph in 


parallel columns, 


In the full text following the quotations from the Navy: League 


pamphlet are indented and the findings of the Committee are printed in regular 


column width: 


Paragraph I 


(Navy League’s Statement) 

Examination of previous naval moves 
by President Hoover indicates a con- 
dition precedent that throws much 
light on his recent mandatory order 
that the budget estimate of $401,000,000, 
which the Navy Department had sub- 
mitted for the fiscal year ending on 
June 30, 1932, be cut by $61,000,000 down 
to $340,000,000. 

+++ 


(Committee’s Statement) 

The reduction in the 
budget estimates, including those of the 
Navy Department, asked for by the Presi- 
dent in connection with his economy pro- 
gram, will not interfere 


the exception of six destroyers the laying 


down of which under current appropria- | 


tions has been temporarily suspended and 
provision for construction on which would 
otherwise have been made in the esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year. Apart 
form this, the continuance of the au- 
thorized program—which is one of the 
main preoccupations of the Navy League’s 
pamphlet—is in no wise affected. Of this 
program, 7 cruisers, 1 aircraft carrier and 


13 submarines are now building, while the 
jcontracts for 5 destroyers, shortly to be 


laid down, have been awarded. 


Paragraph II 
(Navy League's Statement) 


When he became President, in the 
Spring of 1929, Congress had just en- 
acted (by votes of about 5 to 1 in both 
Houses) that the United States would 
lay down and build five 10,000-ton, 8- 
inch gun cruisers in each of the three 
immediately ensuing fiscal years in ad- 
dition to the eight such cruisers we then 
had under construction, thus planning 
to provide our Navy with 23, This action 
by Congress was consequent from the 
American-British-Japanese Naval Con- 
ference of 1927 at Geneva—whereat the 
Coolidge Administration had refused to 
meet the British views as to the type 
of cruisers we should have or to yield 
to the Japanese any increase in their 
established ratio of 6 to our 10 in ton- 
nage; and this action by Congress was 
after more than a year of deliberation 
on its part. 

+++ 


(Committee's Statement) 

The Act approved Feb. 13, 1929, com- 
monly called the “15 Cruiser Bill” was not 
mandatory. It was a conditional author- 
ization to construct certain naval vessels. 
Section 4 of the Act provides; 


“In the event of an international agree- | 


ment, which the President is requested to 
encourage, for the further limitation of 
naval armament, to which the United 
States is signatory, the President is 
hereby authorized and empowered to sus- 
pend in whole or in part any of the 
naval construction authorized under this 
Act.” 

By omission of reference to section 4, 
this important proviso is obscured. The 
false impression is conveyed that Congress 
had made it mandatory to “lay down and 
build” 15 light cruisers during the fiscal 
years 1929-1931, regardless of an interna- 
— agreement, which as a matter of 
act 
dent to encourage. 


There was no “established ratio” of any 


kind between the Japanese and American 
fleets as a whole prior to the entering 
into force of the London Naval Treaty 
on Jan. 1, 1931. 
ratio of 10-6 applied to capital ships and 
aircraft carriers only. On May 13, 1930, 
the Secretary of State stated, with ref- 


erence to the Japanese position prior to| 
“Japan | 


the London Naval Treaty, that 
never agreed that the ratio should be 
extended to auxiliary vessels.” (Hearings 
on London Naval Treaty before Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate, page 25.) 

With regard to the statement that the 
Coolidge Administration refused to yield 
to Japan any increase in auxiliary ship 


ratios at the Geneva Naval Conference, | 


the following statement by the Secretary 
of State summarizes the Geneva negotia- 
tions on this subject: 

“At the last Naval conference, Japan 
had frankly put forward proposals which 
provided in the aggregate of all 
classes for very nearly 10 to 7, and they 
had not been received with disfavor by 
the others so far as the discussion went.” 
(Hearings on London Naval Treaty before 
Committee on Forcign Relations, United 
States Senate, page 25.) 


Paragraph II 
(Navy League's Statement) 

But, within five months of entering 
the White House, President Hoover 
held up the ouilding. of the first five 
of the 15 cruisers Congress had just 
ordered be built on a definite time 
schedule—and he did this as a friendly 
gesture preparatory to a naval con- 
ference he proposed, a gesture that was 
not cOmmensurately copied by other 
prospective participants although, when 
judged by treaty ratios, they greatly 
excelled us in under-age ships built and 
building. 

+++ 


(Committee's Statement) 


President Hoover did not hold up the 
building of five cruisers. In a public state- 
ment on July 24, 1929, the President an- 
nounced that he would delay the laying 
down of the keels of three cruisers “until 
there has been an opportunity for fuli 
consideration of their effect upon 
final agreement for parity which we 
pect to reach.” The President made this 
statement the same day that a declara- 
tion was made in the House of Commons 
by the British Prime Minister, in which 
the iatter said that the British Govern- 
ment had decided (1) to suspend all work 
on the cruisers “Surrey and “Northumber- 
land, ‘2) to cancel the submerine test ship 
“Maidstone,” (3) to cancel two contract 
submarines, (4) to slow down dockyard 
work and other naval construction. 

The consideration set forth 
should be considered in relation 
statement that the action of the 
States “was not commensurately 
by other prospective participants.’ 

It should be noted that the temporary 
suspension of the construction of three 
cruisers did not in any way violate the 
“definite time schedule” stipulated by 
Congress. The so-called “Fifteen Cruiser 
Bill.” which authorized this construction, 
included a clause to the effect “that if the 
construction of any vessel authorized to 
be undertaken in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, or 1939, is not undertaken 
in that fiscal year, such construction may 
be undertaken in the next succeeding 
year.” Thus the three cruisers in ques- 
tion did not have to be laid down before 
June 30, 1930 

These cruisers—as well as the other 
two cruisers constituting the first five 


exX- 


above 
to 
United 
copied 


s 


+ 


1932-33 Federal | 


with the build- | 
ing program authorized by Congress, with | 


Congress had requested the Presi-| 


The Washington Treaty | 


three | 


the | 


the | 


| cruisers of the “Fifteen Cruiser Bill”— 
were all laid down prior to that date. 
Two further cruisers were subsequently 
laid down bringing the total now under 
construction to seven. Eight 10,000-ton 
|cruisers have been completed. We thus 
have 15 such cruisers built or building. 

| No further cruisers of this tye could, 
|under the London Naval Treaty, be laid 
|down before Jan. 1, 1933, in any event. 


Paragraph IV 
(Navy League’s Statement) 

The President’s initiative for a con- 
ference led to his conversations at the 
Rapidan with the British Prime Min- 
ister which, admittedly, reached agree- 
ments that have never Officialy been 
divulged in their entirety—which sug- 
gests why the Administration refused 
to allow even an executive session of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to see the full record of its ne- 
gotiations and possible commitments 
preparatory to the London Naval Con- 
ference of 1930. 

> > > 


(Committee's Statement) 

It is incorrect to assert that secret 
agreements were admittedly reached dur- 
ing the President’s conversation with the 
| British Prime Minister. There were no 
secret agreements. In the joint statement 
issued at the close of these conversations 
on Oct. 10, 1929, it was announced that 
“An agreement on naval afmaments can 
;not be cempleted without the coopera- 
tion of other naval powers, and both of 
‘us feel sure that, by the same friendly 
|and candid discussion of needs which has 
characterized our conversations, such 
mutual understanding will be reached as 
will make naval agreement next Jan- 
uary possible.” 2 

The following clause appears later in 
the joint statement: 
curity offered by the Peace Pact, we have 
been able to end, we trust forever, all 
competitive building between ourselves 
* * * by agreeing to a parity of fleets, 
category by category.” It should be 
recalled that on July 23, 1929, over 
two months before the conversations be- 
tween the President and the British 
Prime Minister, the British Government’s 
acceptance of this principle had been 
publicly announced by the Prime Min- 
| ister. ; 
the followin 
|Prime Minister 
of parity which we 


| 





public statement: “The 
introduces the principle 
have now adopted, 


and its consummation means that Great} 


Britain and the United States henceforth 
are not to compete in armaments as po- 
tential opponents but to cooperate as 
friends in the reduction of it.” 


that there were agreements between the 
United States and Great Britain which 
had never been divulged in their entirety, 
was demonstrated long before Oct. 28, 
1931. In the President’s message to Coi- 
gress of July 11, 1930, he said: “I take 
this opportunity to repeat with the utmost 
emphasis, that in these negotiations there 
were no secret or concealed understand- 
ings, promises, or interpretations nor any 
commitments whatever, except as appear 
in the treaty itself and in the interpretive 
exchange of notes recently suggested by 
your Committee on Foreign Affairs, all 
of which are now in the hands of the 
Senate.” 

On Oct. 30, 1931, the Secretary of State 
declared that an assertion of their exist- 
ence was “entirely false and has been 
publicly refuted many times.” 

The Administration declined to make 
public all of the records of the negotia- 
tions leading up to and during the London 
Conference on the ground that, as ex- 
plained by the President in his message 
to Congress referred to above: . 

“This treaty like all other international 


| negotiations has involved statements, re- | 


ports, tentative and informal proposals 
as to subjects, pergons and governments 
given to me in conficence * * *. To make 
public in debate or in the press such 
confidences would violate the invariable 
practice of nations. It 


the nations of the world.” ; 
However, an opportunity was provided 
for any Senator to examine all the rec- 


the same in confidence. A 
Senators availed themselves 
portunity. Furthermore, two members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate were members of 
Delegation in London and were familiar 
| with every phase of the negotiations from 
beginning to end, and their knowledge 
was available to the members of the Com- 
mittee. 

It is inaccurate to state that the Ad- 
ministration refused to allow even an ex- 


lecutive session of the Senate Committee | 


on Foreign Relations to see the full record 
of negotiations. 


Paragraph V 
(Navy League's Statement) 


The Treaty consequent from that Con- 
ference put in effect a naval holiday as 
to capital ship building until its expira- 
tion on Dec. 31, 1936; it set up the quotas 
shown in Table I for other or auxiliary 
combatant vessels; and it provided for 
another conference in 1935 unless that 
should be made unnecessary by further 
agreements reached at some such prior 
conference as is now planned for next 
February at Geneva. 

+~ + + 
(Committee's Statement) 
Table I—‘London Naval Treaty Tonnage 
Quotas for Auxiliary Types” is misleading 
as a result of the inclusion of 


carrier tonnage. Ajrcraft carriers, like 


capital ships, were limited by the Washing- | 
which | 


ton and not the London Treaty; 
limited all vessels of less than 10,000 tons, 
whereas all existing aircraft carriers are 
over that figure. Therefore any combina- 
tion in a single table of categories limited 
in two separate treaties based on differing 
comparative tonnage levels results in mis- 
leading ratios. 
Paragraph VI 
(Navy League’s Statement) 

Table I. London naval treaty tonnage 
quotas for auxiliary types: United States, 
A; British Empire, B; apanese Empire. C: 

! B 
35,000 135,000 86000 

000 146.800 

500 192.200 

000 150,000 

700 = 52,700 


Aircraft carriers . 
Large-gun cruisers 
Small-gun cruisers 
Destroyer types 
Submarines 


100,450 
105,500 
52,700 
Total 
*Ratios 


676.700 
10.2 


448.050 
6.8 


10.0 


*These 
of about 4.9—-5 
sequent tables 


ratios are 


3.3 


equivalent 
In this and in 
the United States 
is considered as par, stated as 10.0. and the 
relations the tonnage of the other countries 
bear to it are stated im ratio figures based 
on 10. 
| This shows, as is well known, that 


to a_ ratio 
all sub- 


tonnage 


“In view of the se-| 


The next day the President made} 


The lack ‘of foundation for the assertion | 


| (Navy League's Statement) 


would close to, 
the United States those avenues of infor-| 
mation which are essential for future ne- | 
gotiations and amicable intercourse with | 


| ords, provided that he would agree to hold | 
number of} 
of that op-| 


the American | 


aircraft | 


108,400 | 


President Hoover's Delegates yielded to 
the British at London in 1930 what Pres- 
ident Coolidge had refused to yield to 
them at Geneva in 1927, namely, that 
the United States put a large part of 
our future cruiser tonnage in the small- 
gun type of cruiser most useful to Brit- 
ish ends and greatly reduce our build- 
of the large-gun type better suited to 
our circumstances; and at London Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Delegates yielded to the 
Japanese parity in submarines and an 
over-all ratio for auxiliaries of nearly 
seven to our ten instead of the six to ten 





ratio we had bought from them at the 
Washington Conference in 1922 by agree- 
ing to limit our insular fortifications and 
naval bases in the Far = 

+ + 


| 

| (Committee’s Statement) 

| Expert naval opinion has been far from 
| unanimous in considering cruisers of “the 
large-gun type better suited to our ¢ir- 
cumstances.” In discussing this matter 
before the Senate Committee, the Secre- 
|tary of State stated: “Our delegation 
| made a most exhaustive study as to the 
history of the building of that class of 

ships known as eight-inch cruisers. As I 
said, we had to advise us one of the most 
experienced and skilful constructors of the 
Navy. We reached the conclusion that | 
| this new type which had never been tested 
in battle was not the ‘basket’ in which to 
;put all of the American ‘eggs.’ There are 
functions for cruisers, some of which can 
best be done by an eight-inch cruiser and 
some of which can best be done by a six-/| 
inch cruiser. That will be admitted by | 
practically all naval men.” (Hearings, 
page 22.) | 
| Paragraph 8 below states that the ac-| 
tual auxiliary ship ratio of Japan is 13.1. | 
| This figure is incorrect, the actual ratio} 
(at the — time of under-age auxiliary | 
ships being 10.7. {t was considerably 
higher than this at the time of the London | 
Conference. Nevertheless, Japan agreed to 
reduce this ratio by the end of 1936 to iess 
than 7. This represents a far greater 
sacrifice than was made by any other 
country. In this connection the Secretary 
oi State stated to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee: 

“I speak deliberately when I say that the 
Japanese delegation, and the Japanese 
government which confirmed the action 
of the Japanese delegation, had a harder | 
problem and solved it with a greater faith 
)in the pacific relations of the three great 
| powers than any other nation at the con- 
ference.” (Hearings, page 26.) 

The Washington Naval Treaty ratio of 
10 to 6 between the United States and 
Japan on capital ships and aircraft car- 
riers has no connection with auxiliary | 
ships, which are only limited by the Lon- 
don Treaty. (See also comment under 
paragraph 2.) 


Paragraph VII 


(Navy League’s Statement) 

These concessions at London on be- 
half of the United States were, in ef- 
fect, the price there paid for a treaty 
comprehensively limiting naval. arma- 
ments under such conditions that, as 
alleged by its advocates, “others would 
stand still while we caught up.” The 
importance of affording the United 
States such an opportunity to catch up 
to the energetic naval building of less 
well-to-do countries is indicated by the 
figures in Table II. | 

+ + + | 
(Committee’s Statement) | 

With respect to the “energetic naval 
building of less well-to-do countries” it is 
pertinent to point out that the United 
States has under construction at the pres- 
ent time a larger total tonnage than any 
other power. 

A check-up on Table II shows the fig- 
ures cited therein to be slightly inac- 
curate, 


Paragraph VIII 


Table II.—Tonnages of auxiliary under- | 
age vessels built and building as of Oct. 1, 
1931. United States, A; British Empire, B; 
Japanese Empire, C: 

c 


68.870 
108,400 
89,955 
109.518 


A B 

115,350 
183,686 
174,980 
70,536 
52,729 


Aircraft carriers 
Large-gun cruisers 
Emall-gun cruisers 
Destroyer types 
Submarines 


. 142,900 
70,500 


597,281 


455,985 


Per cent of treaty 
quotas in tons built 


and building 88.357 


102.0%, 


13.1 10.0 


*Equivalent to an American-British-Japanese 
ratio of 3.8—5—3.8. 


It will be noticed that Table II shows 
not only that the Japanese fleet of 
under-age auxiliaries, built and build- 
ing, is within 65 tons of equality, as a 
whole, with that of the United States, 
but that the actual ratio is 10.0—13.1— 
10.0' instead of the 10.0—10.2—6.8 pro- 
posed in the London Naval Treaty. 

++ + 


(Committee's Statement) 

There is no basis for citing present 
ratios in opposition to the London Treaty 
ratios as though the two were incompati- 
ble. The London Treaty provides for} 
ratios and tonnages which are not to be| 
exceeded as of Dec. 31, 1936, i. e., after 
a lapse of time of more than five years. | 
The London Treaty does not obligate the 
parties to reduce naval armaments to the 
prescribed limits prior to that date. Ar- 
ticle 16, Paragraph 2 of the Treaty pro- 
vides: 

_ “Vessels which cause the total tonnage 
in any category to exceed the figures 
given in the foregoing table shall be dis- | 
posed of gradually during the period end- 
ing on Dec. 31, 1936.” | 


Paragraph IX 


| 
(Navy League's Statement) 

As Senator Reed, who was one of 
President Hoover's delegates to the Lon- 
don Conference, had there had the ex- 
perience of being forced to yield ma- 
terial concessions to the British and 
Japanese in order to secure for the 
United States an opportunity to catch 
up, there is especial significance to his 
having said publicly after an interview 
with President Hoover on May 2, 1931, 
that “unless we build the Navy to treaty 
limits by 1935, we will have no standing 
at the next naval conference.” But, as 
he hastened to add that the President 
| must speak for himself as to his naval 

ee, he thereby indicated that the 
| President's policy might not look to such 
| building. Indeed, not long thereafter 
| the report became current in informed 
circles in Washington that President 
| Hoover proposed to bring about a gen- | 
| eral holiday in naval building—a prema- 
} ture report, of which more anon, that | 
| was promptly denied. 
| ~++ 
(Committee's Statement) 


It would seem to be apparent that Sena- 
tor Reed in making the statement here 
quoted assumed that the other parties to| 
the London Treaty would build up to the| 
maxima provided in the London Treaty. | 
It Great Britain should fail so to build | 
o1 Japan to repiace on a proportionate | 
hasis, the relative standing would not nec- 
essarily be affected. Parity can be 
achieved at any level, high or low. Thé} 
{London Naval Treaty imposes no obliga- | 
| tion upon its signatories to build up to its | 
limits. | 

There is no basis for an assumption 








f, 


|for a naval 
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How ‘Cloudburst’ | 
Is Precipitated 


Deluge of Rain Occurs When 
Air Currents Let Down 
Suspended Raindrops 
Rain falls during rainfall, but clouds do 
not burst when there is a “sloudburst.” 


United States Weather Bureau experts 
say that sometimes strong upward cur- 


rents of air hold raindrops up from under- | pangsaorf, Alex. 


neath and prevent them from promptly 
reaching the ground. Then the drops 
gather in much larger quantities than they 
usually do. 


When the upward air currents lessen, 
or sO much water accumulates that the 
air can not support it, there occurs the 
deluge of rain that we call a cloudburst.— 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


that the President intends to abandon the 
Washington and London Treaty ratios, 
nor do the armaments truce or the emer- 
gency economies contemplated at the 
present time interfere with the ultimate 
achievément in fact of these ratios in all 
categories. 


Paragraph X 


(Navy League’s Statement) 
Senator Reeds’ insistence that the 
Navy be built up to treaty terms made 
particularly pertinent some studies as to 
naval building programs that the Navy 
League had then undertaken which it 
published on Aug. 29, 1931. 
+~+ + 

(Committee's Statement) 

No comment. 


Paragraph XI 
(Navy League’s Statement) 

The first of these published programs 
looked to rounding out and replacing 
the Fleet in every respect in accordance 
with the London Naval Treaty by the 
end of that Treaty on Dec. 31, 1936. 
But. mainly although not entirely be- 
cause of the cost of 86 doing in barely 
more than the five years remaining be- 
tween now and then, the Navy League 
advocated alternatively a more moderate 
program that it drew up with the aim 
of completing only some of the treaty 
ships while merély starting the con- 
struction of virtually all others before 
the end of the Treaty, their completion 
being deferred until thereafter. The 
year-by-year costs far these two_ pro- 
grams are summarized in Table III: 
Table III.—Naval building programs 

cal years ending June 30: Treaty program 

Navy League’s program, B; decreases, C: 

A B Cc 

$140,510,000 $125,.207,500 $15,302,500 
209,214,000 157,794,000 51,420,000 
221,558,500 160,573,500 60,985,000 
216,052,500 132,127,500 
147,492,500 132,692,500 
68,875,250 


Fis- 


14,€00,000 
9,994,000 


Total ...$1,003,702,750 $767,276,250 $236,426,500 


*Last six months. 
a 


(Committee's Statement) 
No comment. 


Paragraph XII 


(Navy League's Statement) 


As the Administration, when seeking 
ratification of its London Treaty, had 
impli that the principal purpose 
thereoR was to give the United States 
a chance to catch up—at a cost of ad- 
mittedly more than _ $1,000,000,000—it 
seems permissible to point out that the 
Navy League, in advocating a much more 
moderate program than that called for 
by the Administration’s Treaty, has 
acted with a restraint not supposed to 
be characteristic of that mythical “big 
navy” group whith the Administration 
apparently delights in holding up to 
public opprobrium. 


(Committee’s Statement) 


To assume that the Administration has 
implied that the principal purpose of the 
London Naval Treaty was to give the 
United States an opportunity to “catch 
up” {s erroneous. The treaty was not dic- 
tated by the United States. It was a vol- 
untary agreement entered into in order to 
insure common advantages for the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan. ‘The 

reamble of the treaty reads in part as 
ollows: 

“Desiring to prevent the dangers and 
reduce the burdens inherent in competi- 


| tive armaments, and 


“Desiring to carry forward the work be- 
gun by the Washington Naval Conference 
and to facilitate the progressive realiza- 
tion of general limitation and reduction 
of armaments, 

“Have resolved to conclude a treaty for 
limitation and reduction of naval arma- 
ments * * *.” 

Ihnumerable public references of offi- 
cials of this Government have explained 
both in the hearings before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and to the 
American people that the object of this 
treaty had been to stop a race in naval 
construction, without menacing national 
security and without sacrificing the rec- 
ognized principle of naval parity between 
the United States and Great Britain. 


Paragraph XIII 


(Navy League's Statement) 

It is also pertinent to point out, as 
appears in a statement issued by the 
Navy League under date of Oct. 7. 1931, 
that whereas the maximum naval build- 
ing President Hoover now seems willing 
to permit would give employment to an 
average of merely 34,000 men between 
Jan. 1, 1932, and June 30, 1933, if the 
Navy League’s program were to be 
promptly put in practice. it would give 
direct employment during those 18 
months to an average of nearly 101,000 
men as well as the indirect stimulus to 
business and employment that would re- 
sult from employing about 67.000 more 
men on :naval building than President 
Hoover seems willing to permit. 

(Committee's Statement) 

No comment since this paragraph is 
not within the terms of reference of this | 
Committee. 


Paragraph XIV 


(Navy League's Statement 
Within a fortnight after the Navy 
League published its building pregram, 
the Italian Foreign Secretary, Senor 
Grandi, proposed to the League of Na- 
tions that a holiday in naval building 
be taken preparatory to and during the 
League's disarmament conference which 
is scheduled to convene on Feb. 2, 1932 
a proposal of which President Hoover 
promptly expressed his approval. 


(Committee's Statement) 
Signor Grandi's proposal was not merely 
holiday, but for a general 
truce covering land, sea and air arma- 
ments. 

When this proposal was suggested by 
Italy during the September, 1931, Session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
the Secretary of State on Sept. 16 in- 
formally expressed the sympathetic in- 
terest of this Government with the prin- 
ciples of such a truce, but explained that 
as no details of 1t had as yet been received 
he could not comment upon the proposals. 

This Government's first official pro- 
nouncement upon a definite draft for a 


| holiday plan was contained in the declara- 


tion made by the Honorable Hugh Wilson 


|during the meetings of the third com- 


mittee of the League of Nations on Sept. 
23. Further comment on this is imcluded 
in a subsequent paragraph. 


Paragraph XV 
(Navy League's Statement) 

In view of Franco-Italian rivalry, 
such a holiday would be materially in 
Italy’s interest; for with much more 
money at her command, France is build- 
ing more than twice the naval ton- 
nages than Italy is. But when Signor 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 
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‘Changes Are Announced 


In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
Service since Oct. 30 have just been an- 
nounced by the Department of State as 
follows: 


James E. Brown, Jr of 
American Vice Consul at Me 
missioned Secretary in the 
and designated Third Se v 
at Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic 

Alfred T Burri of Mt Vernon N v. 
American Consul at Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
at Basel. Switzerland 
Donegan, of Mobile, Ala 
at Munich, Germany 
Consul at Bucharest, Rumania 

Rufus H. Lane. Jr of Fa Church 
American Consul at Progreso, Mexico 
the United States, assigned Consul at 
Mexico 

Horatio Mooers 
can Consul 
sul 


Sewickley Pa:, 

City, come 
Diplomatic Service 
Legation 


Alfred W 
can Consul 


Ameri- 
assigned 
Ss Va., 
now in 
Patras, 


of Skowhegan 
at Quebec, Canada 
at Cherbourg. France 
Charles Roy Neasmith Meric 
American Consul at Porto Alegre 
in the United States, assigned Consu 
seilie, France 
John Randolph, of 
American Consul at Bucharest 
assigned Consul at Quebec. Canada 
Albert W. Scott, of Kansas City. Mo.. Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Basel. Switzerland, ase 
signed Vice Consul at Belfast. Ireland 
Walter N. Walmsley, of Philadelphia 
American Vice Consul at Sao Paulo 
now in the United States, assigned 
Consul at Aden. Arabia 
Harold L. Williamson 
ond Secretary of 
assigned Second 
Santo Domingo 


Me., Ameri- 
assigned Con- 
of ¥.. 

i, now 
at Mar- 
Niagara Falls. N. Y¥., 
Rumania, 


Pa., 
Brazil, 
Vice 


of Chicago, M1l.. Sece 
Embassy at Par France, 
Secretary of Legation at 
Dominican Republic 
Noncareer 

Affeld. of Minneapolis 
the American Consulate 
appointed American Vice 
post 

Cooper. of Humbr 
the American Cc 
appointed American V 
post 

Edward 
American 
has 
6 


William C 
now clerk in 
sor, Canada 
sul at that 

Charles A 
clerk in 
France 


Minn., 
Wind- 
Cone 


Nebr.. nt 
Har 


ynsul 


w 
e, 
at 


ate 


ic e CS 


s Whitney of 

Vice Consul at Li 
resigned from the service 
1931 

Robert R. Poston, of Davenport. Iowa 
clerk in the American Consulate at 


British West Indies, appointe 
Consul at that post. oe . 


Medi Mass., 
ndon, England 
effective Nov 
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‘ . i | alteration to waterworks, $4,090. Chicago, ad- Burlington. sanitary sewer, $371. Henry Rosendahl! Ditch, $1,123: Wesner Ditch, $3.: 
ul in war S | dition and alteration to church, $35,000; au-| County, bridge. $4.688. Muscatine County, |! Harms Ditch, $1,145. Martin County. Gilkison 
| ditorium, Macoupin County, road | graveling: Division No. 3, $3,128; Division No. | Road. $9,713; improving Tredway Road, $5.600: 


Champaign County, cleaning | 2. $6,191; Division Nos. 1A and 1B. $4,548. Mullen Road, 31.837; Montgomery Road, $4.300; 
out ditch, $800. Decatur, water main, $1,968. Sibley, maintenance of garage. $3.986. Bu- Crane Road, $3.445; Braum Road, $3,490; Mef- 


e o 
Ft. 
VHIONS Se: 
| garage building. $1,500. Mercer County. bridge gravel surfa 
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tion to sewage disposal plant. $4,480. Normal, | No. 65, $17,006. Boone County, bridge, $2,894. | 450; Bill Ditch, $1,420 Simonium Ditch, $2,150; 





over 


work, 


Pope River. $3,475. 





75; 


$30,000. Henderson | chanan County. graveling, grading and culvert ford Road, $1.720; Hotz Road, $2,940; Court- 


grade school. $3.000 Lincoln, | building projects, $31,000. Delaware County,! right Road $2.180; Cannon Road, $1,883 


g. $12,000 Harrison County, | Owen County. road construction. $4.500. Steu- 
Tazewell County, Hill Road. $1,200 and §$7.000; road, $2,000; ben County. construction as follows: Rine- 
bridge. $1.998 Will | bridges, $10,200; drainage work, $4,812. Henry hart Drain. $11.000; Eatinger Road. $5,635: 











grading work, $6,243. field Road, $17,000; Trenton to Jefferson | Mingus_ Road. $3,820; Greeno Drain, $5,714; 


‘ 


| Cullinan Bridge, N D n é 0 
Sh { r ee County. paving Western Avenue Road. $50.- County. rock surfacing New London to Win- Wolfe Road. $2.312; Huffman Road, § 5; 
W 0 723. | 
0 n bridge, $14.493 Oregon, County Line Road, $8,309; road No. 161 to Hanes Drain, $6.127. White County. improv- | 


Marshall 


grading. curbing paving. drainage work, $22.-| Des Moines County Line, $13,288; grading ing Bissonette Road. $12.780: Burch Road 


ee 484. 
Both Public and Semipublic | 
Construction Included in ,,,.. 


bridge, $9,481. 


bridge, $16.286; completing | work, $24,500 Johnson County, improving: $12,790; Erickson Road No. 1, $2.453; Erickson 


Section A-1 Road, $5,142; B-1. $1,403; G-1, Road No. 2, $7.400; Hinshaw Road, $19,989; 
$3,806; E-2, $4,831; O-1, $3,799; O-2,. $2,879; | Murray Road, $10,900; Renck Bridge, $1,224; 


lowa P-1, $10,074; Q-1, $5.788: R-1. $5.433; U-1. $3.- repairing court house roof, $2,768. Adams 


104; U-2, $3,158; T-1, $8495; No. 6, $127,845; | County, Stahl Drain, $1,243 Elkhart, water 


Audubon County, earthwork, $18.500 No. 16, 18.775. Cedar Rapids, paving Fourth | mains, $5.000. Indianapolis, paving alley, $2.- 





6 . and $7.500; box culvert, $10.440. Clarke County, | Street alley, $1,455. Sioux City, pump house, 080 Mishawaka, paving Park Avenue. $13,- 
List Announced by Presi- 14 items of concrete culvert work, $5.900. Des | $5,000. 838. Newton County. constructing: Benson 
. . oc Moines cutting brush along roads Road, $6 800 Smart Road, $11,520; Sorenson 

S os ¢ and ainting bridges. $4.700 Ida County, ans Road, $12.176 Pulaski, constructing Young 

dent s Organization County road, $13.734 and $5,711. Union County, Indiana Road, $7.293; improving: Eggert Road, $4.900; 


beam 

Public and semipublic contracts awarded | grading 
during the week totaled $28,978,978, ac- 
cording to the weekly list announced Nov. 
9 by the President's Organization ON! United 
Unemployment Relief. The list of projects merset 
as announced by the Organization fol- | Primary 


Project No. 31 
3 and Primary 
River 


concrete culverts, $8,000; Indiana: Fort Wayne, sidewalks, $1,838; Pelsey Road, $7,450; Perry Byroad, $5.300 
work. $20.000. Warren County. Bridge | sanitary sewer, $3.219; two pump houses, $10.- South Bend. constructing Hamilton Street 
$13,000; Local Road Project No. 000. Floyd County, Scottsville Road, $13.248; Sewer, $842. Spencer County, improving Huff- 
Road Project No. 2 to Middle Cunningham Road, $16,434; Christian Road, | ™an Bridge. $450. Newton County, graveling 
Trunk Road Project No. 10, | $17,582. Jasper County. improvements as fol- | §’@ading and draining Blann Road, $13,330 
States Road Project No. 65 to Sum ‘ 
Trunk Road Project No. 9,| Overton Road. $3.663; Sabrin Road, $10,873; $12,216. 
Road Project 


lows: Parks Foad. $6.944; Kadar Road, $12,300; Speedway, pumping station and storage tank, 





No. 2 to Springhill. | Shafer Road. $6.1 





Stath Road. $3.446: Price Louisiana 


si $10,500: Trunk Road Project No. 7. Primary | Road, $3.644; Marshall Road. $1.562; Marble 
lows: Road Project No. 2 to St. Marys, $25,524; Trunk | Road, $4.350; Hays Road, $7.683; Houston Louisiana Raceland rebuilding church 
Road Project No. 6, Carlisle to United States Road. $9,973; constructing Pullins Ditch, $1,- $10,000. Baton Rouge, public rest rooms and 
Alabama  copeneenennenamateneneasinisnensenetsaniintsiniintmmenedsatetetiabetdeanttnanniiamnentianemesmaiaesbiaenieneebemanen 





me bet 
Alabama: Birmingham, sewer, $6,635 Fair 


t hool 
hope, paving. $19.040. Peterson, grade sc 
$2 E00 P Montgomery repairing office buildings 


$1,500 


Fourth Street, $16,589; sewer impro\ ement 


Arizona 
Arizona: Tucson, hangar, $34,850; paving 


$13.716 


4 


Arkansas 


Arkansas: Patmos, consolidated school, $20.- 


000. Saline County, heating plant, State hos- 


States veterans hospital. $10,150 


pital, $200,000. 
+ California 


California: Hernbrook, border station $8.- 


Riverside 


000. Palo Alto, isolation ward. $8,000; United | 
| 
| 


e idee No. 38. $2.130:; Ogleton to Newark 


® Fifteen labor disputes, involving nearly 





5 r $1.- 
Monterey Road, $1,625; Camulos Street _§ 
841: La Mirada Avenue, $14.892; 5th Avenue 


do Road, $948; Micheltorena_ Street 
Alley $2192: Broadway Alley, $1,590; Sherman | 
Wav. $8.584; Vineland Avenue, $22,987; Vista | 
Del Mar Avenue, $45,020; constructing San 
Pedro intercepting sewer, section 2 $92,000: 
paving Beverly Boulevard $3.396; Brooks 


Kenter Avenue, $10,383; 21st Avenue crossing 


$44.640: Alyamas Avenue, $3.498: 102nd Street 


County, Road Project No. 8 $65.000; county | 
court house, $350.000 Kern County, city hall 
at Tehachapi 
office building. § 
tem, $500 Berk 
os Angeles, Pp ley, 
$2 454 Fico Boulevard Alley $3,309 Gail 
Street 
Alley, 1am 
ares $7.365 Lexington Avenue $1,787 
Mozar Block Alleys. $1,296; Ascot Street. $6.- 
678: 62nd Street Alleys 
$2,095; Nowita Place, $13 1 
vard. $1.102 and $2.164; Akma_ Street Alley 
$1,028: Malabar Street Alleys $2.754; Meyler 
Street Alleys, $1.032; Carroll Avenue $4 695; 
Alma Street Alley, $1.373; Centre Street Alley 
$1,284 New High Street. $888; 26th Avenue 


$6.000 Sunnyvale, temporary 
700. Selma, fire alarm Sys- 
parochial school $9.000 
ng as follows: Ist Alley 










Tesla Street, $1,600: 58th Place 
Crescent Avenue, $4,021; Graham 





17: Eqing Street 
Ventura Boule- 





54; 


$9,960; Santa Barbara Avenue. $34,564 


Allev. $2,279; Coolidge Avenue $7,029; San 


Avenue, $11,962; constructing Center Street | 
sewer, $938; paving 17th Street Alley, $1.947; 


$2,095; Seventh Street, $1,325; constructing | 
Atlas Street sewer, $2,774: paving Grenshaw | 
Boulevard, $1.030; New Hampshire Avenue 

$28,826; 49th Avenue, $1,961; La Brea Avenue 


$18 473; constructing San Pedro intercepting 
sewer, $49,696; paving Figueroa at 39th Street 
$8.750: Belle Porte Avenue, $78,796; Lytelle 
Place. $515; San ndo Road. $196,366 
North Spring Street 55; ornamental street 
lighting. $3,134. $30.700. $39.676. $4,000, $137.- 
400 $11.005. $187.204. $26.8 $11.664. $95,000 
$2.900. $10.088. $12,136. $ $90.000. $21,772. | 
$42,500 $2.500. $34,608, $2,526 36.300. $17.703 
$15,000, $14,500 Oroville, high school gym- 
nasium, $650. Redding. aviation hangar, $1,-| 
400. Alhambra, paving Fremont Avenue, $35.- 
000: resurfacing streets, $10.000; improvement 
of parks. $8,000 Coronado, street improve- 
ment. $2.000. Redondo Beach, paving Supul- 
reda Boulevard $85.000; paving Vincent 
Street, $60,000 San Luis Obispo, Monterey 
Heights paving. $25.000; sewer plant addition 
$20,000: sewer installation. $5,000; water pipe 
installation. $10,000. San Mateo, paving 28th 
Avenue, $3,800 




















Colorado 


Colorado: Moffat County road construc- 
tion, $10,000; road maintenance $33,256 
Yuma County, street paving. $21.011; county 
grading and road maintenance, $65,000 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Willimantic hospital $500.- 
000. North Haven. fire house and auditorium 
$27,000. West Hartford, widening North Main | 
Street Bridge. $3.200 


Delaware 


Delaware: Marshallton, consolidated school, | 
$149.965 Newcastle County, improvements to 
Bridge No. 49, $1,599; improvements to Bridge 
Kin. 48, $2,999; paving Merchant and Stew- 
FY Streets, $3.544. Improvements as follows: 








Bridge Road. $29991: Bridge No. 160 
Harmony Road, $9,051: Ruthby Road 
Brick Store Landing Road. $11.404; Bride 
111, $2.220; Mill Lane Road, $17,358; , Bridge 
No. 163. $1.959: Dutch Neck Road 
Faulk. Bluehball to Shipley Road 

Bridge. No. 136, $2.533; resurfacing Br 
160, $14.743: improv Lancaster Pike 
284; improving Faulk Shipley to Silverside 
Road, $36.521 Reedy Island, quarantine sta- 
tion, $2,290 








District of Columbia 


District of Columbia: Washington, storage | 
and shop building, $30.400 


Florida 


Florida: Starke. addition and alteration to 
high school, $8,000 St. Petersburg, complet- 
ing Shell Isle Bridge, $24,000 


Georgia 


Georgia: Muscogee County, paving county 
road $5,675 Richmond County painting 
courthouse, $1.273 Bartow County mainte- 
mance work, $1.500 Spalding County, paving 
6 miles of road, $90,000. Douglas, repairs to 
dormitories, $3,000. 


Illinois 
Illinois: Chicago, addition and alterations 
to convent. 860.000; Rembrandt High School 
$1.350.000. Edwardsville, alteration and addi- 








Four Labor Disputes 
Settled During Week 


4.000 workers, were brought before the 
Department of Labor for settlement dur- 
ing the week ended Novy. 6, according to 
information supplied by Hugh L. Kerwin, 
Director of the Conciliation Service. Four 
of the disagreements were adjusted | 

There were 40 strikes and 29 controver- 
Sies awaiting settlement at the close of 
the week. Following is a list of the cases 
supplied by Mr. Kerwin: 

Brilliant Silk Hosiery Co., Bloomfield. N. J 
—Strike of 490 hosiery workers pending 
working conditions 

Brass Brothers and Fein 
York City Strike of 13 workers; pend- 
ing conditions reemployment of workers 

All American Cables, Inc., New York City 
Strike of 40 cable operators; pending: wage 
cut 10 per conference refusec 
er and Feit Slippers, Inc New 
York Cit) e of 45 slipper worke pend- 
ing; conditions, asked union recognition 

E. and W. Upholstering Co.. Philadelphia 
Pa.—Strike of 20 upholsterers; pending; asked 
40-hour week. 24 per cent increase 

Boehn Brothers, Inc., Buffalo. N. Y¥.—Strike 
of 40 building craftsmen; pending; wages cut 

Erie Electric Sales and Service Co., Erie 
Pa.—Strike of 8 electricians; pending; alleged 
violation of working agreement on pumping 
station 

Fulton Opera House, Lancaster, Pa.—Lock- 
out of five operaors; pending; nonunion work- 
ers emploved 

Post Office Building. Milford. Conn.—Con- 
troversy with an unreported number of 
roofers; pending; prevailing wage discussion 

Post Office Building, Millersburg. Ohio.— 
Controversy with an unreported number of 
bricklayers and masons; pending; prevailing 
Wage discussion 

Glass Cutters, Pittsburgh. Pa.—Controversy 
with 200 glass cutters; pending Wages and 
renewal of agreement 

Bleyco Paper Co New York City Strike | 
of 22 paper workers; adjusted; asked reemploy- 
ment of discharged or laid off workers: all 

reemployed, $2 per week increase allowed, rec- 
ognition not allowed 

Kingston Slipper Shop, New York City } 
@ Strike of 30 slipper workers; adjusted: asked 
guaranty against future wage reductions. con- 
ditions: agreed not to cut wages this season 
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Restful Slipper Co., Inc New York Citys 
Strike of 30 slipper workers: adjusted: asked 
guaranty against future wage reductions, con- 


ditions; agreed not to cut wages this season 

Tidewater Oil Co.. Bayonne, N. J.—Threat- 
ened strike of 3,000 oil workers: adjusted; 
Wages, hours, 125 workers discharged; allowed 
44-hour week, no discharges. 
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me for liking 
LUCKIES?” 


“My throat means a lot to me— 
My voice is half my show. Can 
you blame me for liking Luckies? 
And what an idea your im- 
proved Cellophane wrapperis. 
No prying necessary —just Zip 
and the little tab does the trick.” 


It didn't take Joan Blondell long to make 
a bright and shining mark in Hollywood. 
This starry-eyed little blonde kicked up a 
lot of dust in her first hard-boiled role— 
and Warners are proud of her. In 
“Blonde Crazy” she is wonderful. She 
never disappoints in any picture. 
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Made of the finest tobaccos = 
The Cream of many Crops—LUCKY STRIKE 
alone offers the throat protection of the 
exclusive ““‘TOASTING” Process which in- 
cludes the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays 
—the process that expels certain harsh, 





biting irritants naturally present in every 
tobacco leaf. These expelled irritants are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. “They're 
out—so they can't be in!” No wonder LUCKIES 


are always kind to your throat. 


“It’s toasted’ 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 

















And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that “‘Toasted”’ Flavor Ever Fresh 








TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE; 60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance 
orchestras, and Walter Winchell, whose gossip of today becomes the news of to- 
morrow, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B.C. networks. 
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walks, $1.357. Orleans, Bridge Project No. 677, | $3,000 Dearborn, basin, facing pump and | County Roads: No. 10, $221: N 32; 

$57,313. Tangipahoa Parish, Bridge and Road gate house, dock and ramp. $60,200 : Roches- | 4, $3,897; State Roads Nos. Tne veer 990: 
Construction Project No. 6209. $124.518. Wash- | ter, resurfacing work, $10,000. South Haven, | State Road No. 3B, $1,232: grading State Road 
ington Parish. Bridge and Road Construction’ municipal warehouse, $22,500; sewage disposal | No. 6, $6,688 Beltrami County, surfacing 


Project No. 6804, $147,825. St. Mary Parish, plant, $150,000. Baraga County, Hersley Falls | work. $7.500; excavating work, $6.741. Kana- 
bridge, $1,028,019. Road, $15.282. St. Joseph County. gravel road, | bec County. grading work, $30,000; graveling 
$5,487. Schoolcraft County, two buildings at | work, $20,000; brushing, $5,000. Kandiyohi 
Idaho ren oo = 400; Fair Grounds Road, $3,- | County. two cottages at State Asylum, $114. 

¥ : , alkasha County, county road construc- | Cloquet. church, $15,000 Douglas ‘ 
te. Shoshone County, work on roads, | tion, $20,000. Luce County. burning six miles | graveling work, $13,482. Itasca Counts, arian 
{ lo r of County Road No. 407. $1,200; grading | ing and bridge work, $38,888. Stevens County, 
Kansas county road, $9.400; bridge, Road No. 407. $3.- | graveling work, $3,240. Cass County, grading 
Pind: Brockten” Walia WEY wvatend) 4X 000; clearing I uce County Park, $700. Battle | and graveling Job No. 3002, $17,800; road oil- 
018. Edwardsville, paving, $2,500. Creek. Kingman Memorial. Museum of Nat-|ing Job No. 2702, $11,213: graveling Job No. 


ural History, $75.000 Ecorse, water mains, | 3101, $1,646 Lac Qui Parle, county grading 


$150.000. Monroe County, grade school, $2,025. | job, $7,489; No. 3102. $10,347: No. 3103. $16,352: 
Maryland Nowy eae alteration and additions, | No. 3104, $13,304; No. 3105, $1,937: No. 3106, 
Maryland: Snow Hill, curb and gutter con- $30.00 Niles. widening Broadway, $9,000. | $1,587; No. 3107, $739: No. 3108. $3,838. 


N Pos er Saginaw, grading. curb. gutter and avin 
struction, $10,000. Alleghany County, bridge | work, $1,530 Barry County, retieading road. Maine 


superstructure, $15.960. Montgomery County, | $16,000 Hillsdale’ County. culv 
str n€ \ 3 : i \sdal unty ts, $6,141 
highway bridge. $7,286. Various counties,’ wasctenaw C sa See 7 Maine: Bangor, armory 10 - 
bridge $3,177. Vienna, rebuilding church asgtenaw County, hospital units, $330,078 bunkfort church, $8.000 i: ee 
$7,000. | Minnesota Misciestoni 
Michigan Minnesota: Anoka County. road mainte- | NLISSISSIPp! 
nance, $4,000; road construction, Job 3101 Mississippi Jackson Superintendent’s 


Michigan: Hubbard Lake. church, $15,000. | $5.109; and Job 3102, $235; Job 3103, $2.397; | Home. State Insane Hos 2 

Livingston County, 10 miles of gravel road, | Job 3104, $4,390; Job 3105, $740; Job 3106, $600; , County. potato house Btate Fospital #33400" 
$30,000 Iosco County, paving: State Road, Job 3107. $3.510 Job 3108, $452; bridge repairs, ; Stone County, road maintenance, $25,500. 
$2,796; Old State Road. $3,473; Rodman Road, | $1,000. St. Paul. grading work, $640. Sibley | Natchez, public rest room, $1,500 ‘ Rankan 
$1,546; Britt. Road, $926; Lake Road. $1,062; County, constructing bridge and approaches, | County, removing insane hospital, $26,000; 
Greenwood Road, $935; improving Kleno Road, | $26.500. Springfield, extension to water main, | doctor's residence, $40,648. Yazoo City. aiter- 
$847; improving Baldwin Road. $5.596; new $2,090. Le Seur County. Road Job No. 3114, | ations to court house $26,000 ib 
Federal road improvements. $2.873; detour for $16,000; Road Job No. 3113. $21.000: Henderson is 


new Shore Road, $2.409. Mt. Clemens, sewers, Bridge approaches. $26.500. Becker County (The list of projects in other States 
$3,900. Traverse City. State Police barracks, | grading County Road No. 10, $9.561; Road No will be printed in the issue of 
$12,277. Coldwater, alterations to power plant, 15, $3.855; Road No. 11, $3,250; graveling Nov. 11.) 
















































kis Miss Blondell’s 
Statement Paid For? 


You may be interested in 
knowing that not one cent 
was paid to Miss Blondell 
to make the above state- 
ment. Miss Blondell has 
been a smoker of LUCKY 
STRIKE cigarettes for 5 
years. We hope the pub- 
licity herewith given will be 
as beneficial toher andto 
Warners, her producers, 
as her endorsement of 
LUCKIES is to you and to us. 


MOISTURE-PROOF 
CELLOPHANE 


Sealed Tight ~Ever Right 
The Unique Humidor Package 
Zip— And it’s open! 









See the new notched tab on the top of the 
package. Hold down one half with your 
thumb. Tear off the other half. Simple. 
Quick. Zip! That’s all. Unique! Wrapped in dust- proof, 
moisture-proof, germ-proof Cellophane. Clean, protected, 
— FRESH! —what could be more modern than LUCKIES’ 
mproved Humidor package=so easy to open! Ladies= 
the LUCKY TAB is<your finger nail protection. 
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Right to See National Bank’s Books _ 
Held Not Subject to State Regulation 


State Law Applicable Only to Stockholders of 
State Banks Declared Not Void 
For Discrimination 


HELENA, MONT. 
STATE EX REL. CARRIE E, POWELL 
v 


mon law and still so exists, in the absence 
of statute. The common law right was 
enforceable by mandamus, but the writ 
|did not issue as a matter of right: on 
{application the court could make a care- 
}ful examination of the reasonableness of 
the demand, the propriety of the purpose 
- effect upoe the orderly transaction 
cap a oO usiness of the corporation if inspec- 
Opinion of the Court tion was ordered, and, exercising its dis- 

Oct. 30, 1931 cretion, would grant or refuse the writ in 


itacuews, J—Catric E. Powell, owner furtherance of substantial justice. 
shar i stock of the . 7 ° : 
of 10 shares of the capital s Right for Examination 


State Bank of Moore, made written de- 
mand upon H. £. Strong, president, and Of Bank Records 
Where, as here, the common-law right 


R. L. Hunter, cashier, for permission to 
inspect certain enumerated books and 
records of the bank and, on their refusal, is supplanted by statute and the right of 
filed her affidavit for a writ of mandate | inspection is granted without limitation or 
to compel compliance with her demand. | exception, there is no room for the in- 
To an alernative writ issued the respond-| quiry made by the court under the com- 
ents interposed a demurrer and motion} mon-law rule, and it would seem that the 
to quash, on the ground that section 108) right is mandatory and the issuance of the 
of chapter 89, Laws of 1927, prohibited | writ may be demanded as a matter of right. 
the inspection demanded. (See Cook on Corporations, 7th ed., secs. 
When the motion to quash came on for 511-514, and cases cited.) Therefore, un- 
hearing the court declared that, in order der such a statute, the reason for the rule 
to intelligently pass on the question pre-| announced in the foregoing cases fails and 
sented, some showing .as to the nature) the rule is not applicable. 
of the records in dispute should be made,| The position taken on behalf of relatrix 
and thereupon, over the objection of|is that section 108, above, is invalid as 
relatrix, Hunter was permitted to inform | violative of section 1 of the Fourteenth 
the court as to their general nature.; Amendment to the Constitution of the 
Thereupon the court sustained the motion} United States, and section 26, Article V 
and entered judgment of dismissal, from|of our Constitution, in that it is a special 
which judgment relatrix has appealed. law on a subject covered by a general 
It is first urged that the court erred|law (secs. 6008, 6009, above) which “can 
in receiving testimony, as the motion op-|be made applicable,” and constitutes an 
erated only as a demurrer, admitted the arbitrary and unwarranted classification in 
truth of all facts alleged and, conse-| that it applies only to State banks, while 
quently, raised no question of fact. Coun- national banks are not differently situated. 
sel’s position as to the nature and effect A “special law” which falls within the 
of the motion is unassailable (State ex prohibition of section 26, Article V, above, 
rel. Lease v. Wilkinson, 55 Mont. 340, 177| is defined as one which relates to particu- 
Pac. 401; State ex rel. Duggan v. District lar persons or things of a class, or one 
Court, 65 Mont. 197, 210 Pac. 1062). Es- made for individual cases and for less 
sential facts, constituting a defense in than a class, or one which relates and 
mandamus proceedings and raising ques- applies to particular members of a class, 
tions which may be tried to a jury ‘sec-|either particularized by express terms of 
tion 8853, R. C. 1921) or by the court|the act or separated by any method of 
«Chumasero v. Potts, 2 Mont. 242; Bailey selection from the whole class to which 
v. Edwards, 47 Mont. 363, 133 Pac. 1095), the law might, but for such limitation, be 
must be pleaded by answer_as in civil applicable. (State ex rel. Redman_v. 
actions. (Section 9852, Id.) However, the /Meyers, 65 Mont. 124, 210 Pac. 1064.) 
rule invoked applies only when such facts| prohibition does not extend to a reason- 
are “not disclosed upon the face of the/able classification of persons or corpora- 
petition” or affidavit. (Lauer v. Clark, 84| tions for regulatory purposes. (State ex 
Okla. 206, 202 Pac. 1035; Forster v. Stew-|rel. Bray v. Long, 21 Mont. 26, 51 Pac. 
art, 113 Kan. 402, 212 Pac. 429.) As In civil | 645; State v. Hammond Packing Co., 45 
actions, if a pleading discloses facts 0N/ Mont. 343, 123 Pac. 407.) 
its face which defeat the pleader’s al-| The business of banking is a proper sub- 
leged right, the pleading is subject to) ject for regulation under the police power 
demurrer. |of the State, because of its nature and 
Chapter 89, Laws of 1927, is a codifica-|the relation which it bears to the fiscal 
tion of our banking laws; section 108|affairs of the people and the revenues of 
thereof declares: “No stockholder of any/| the State (7 C. J. 480), and, as its business 
bank incorporated under the laws of this| is so different from that of other corpora- 
State who is not a director shall have the| tions, a classification which segregates it 
right to inspect the books and records|from the general law applicable to cor- 
of such bank showing its transactions with|Porations is usually sustained. (Fletcher 
any of its customers, but any such stock-/|0Nn corps., secs. 4406, 4412.) : 
holder shall have the right to inspect The “customers” of a bank are in an 
during business hours the general state- entirely different situation from those of 
ment book showing the general assets and|the ordinary business corporation; their 
liabilities of such bank.” financial standing and affairs may be at 
the mercy of malicious or designing per- 
sons, if the statutory right accorded the 
stockholders of corporations generally is 
permitted to be exercised without re- 
striction. 


State BaNK OF MOORE ET AL. 
Montana Supreme Court. 
No. 6813. 
FREEMAN, THELEN & FREEMAN for appellant; 
Bripen & DeKas for respondents. 


Power Under Mandamus 


Is Given Consideration 


Mandamus lies only to compel the per- 
formance of a clear duty (State ex rel. 
Donovan v. Commissioners, =, Mont. eee : 
143 Pac. 984), and, consequently, in order sips , ¢ 
to bring herself within her statutory Prohibited by Statute 
right, as defined in the above statute,| Section 108 prohibits bank officials from 
relatrix should have alleged in her affida-/|divulging the semiconfidential informa- 
vit that the books and records enumerated | tion they receive as to the financial 
in her demand did not contain the pre-|standing of the bank’s customers. The 
scribed information. (49 C. J. 153; Rosen- classification is reasonable and the Act 
feld v. Jakways, 67 Mont. 558, 216 Pac.|is not a prohibite@ “special law” within 
776; Gormley v. Day, 114 Ill. 185, 28 N. E.|the meaning of section 25, Article V of 
693; Martin v. Ingham, 38 Kan. 641, 17|the State Constitution. 

Pac. 162). It is apparent to anyone that But, say counsel, “section 108, supra, 
sucn records as “records of notes receiv-|confers a privilege on stockholders of a 
able” and “loan and discount records”|State bank which is not accorded to 
mentioned in the demand for inspection,| stockholders of other banks doing busi- 
show transactions with customers, while|Ness within the State of Montana,” which 
others may or may not contain such trans- | discrimination is condemned in this State. 
actions, depending upon bank bookkeep-| ‘Hill v. Rae, 52 Mont. 378, 158 Pac. 826, 
ing. The “general statement book” ex-|Ann. Cas. 1917E, 210.) 

cluded from proscription, was not men-| If the above charge was sustainable and 
tioned in the demand. It was, therefore,| Was the only constitutional attack which 
necessary fer the trial judge to ascertain,| could be made on the legislation, counsel 
in some manner, the nature of the rec- would be without standing in this court, 
ords enumerated in order to determine| 4S, in order to raise the question, relatrix 
whether or not relatrix was. under the|Mmust belong to the class discriminated 
statute, entitled to partial relief, and, on|@gainst ‘Spratt v. Helena Power Trans- 
his invitation to supply this information, | Mission ,Co., 37. Mont. 60, 94 Pac. 631). 
the only objection interposed was that | Howevef, the challenge to the constitu- 
“there is no issue of fact before the court.”|onality of the Act does present the 

The facts on which respondents relied | Question as to whether or not a discrim- 
in support of their motion were disclosed | ‘Nation against the stockholders “of any 
on the face of the affidavit, but they re-| bank Jncorporated under the laws of this 
quired elucidation and the method of de- | State” compels decision invalidating the 
termining the sufficiency of the affidavit) Act. 
is no more objectionabie than reference|, It is said that “s 
to a standard dictionary to determine the| ‘0 Certain kinds of banks are usually up- 
merning of obscure words used in a com-| held upon the theory that there is a valid 
plaint or petition. basis for the discrimiantion, For in- 

There is no intimation in the record S'#Nce, regulations may apply, in a proper 
thai, on the hearing, the relatrix chal-|C#S€, to State banks and not to national 
lenged, or the trial court considered, the banks ‘Fletcher on Corporations, section 
constitutionality of section 108 above. 4412), as there seems to be no valid 
statute will be presumed constitutional |"°®S0n Why an Act for the protection of 
unless the contrary is made to appear customers of State banks shouid not ap- 
beyond a reasonable doubt «State ex rel,|P/Y equally to national banks; their po- 
Pierce v. Gowdy, 62 Mont. 119, 203 Pac. sition is the same; ‘and therefore, that 
1115; State ex rel. Bankers’ Trust Co. v_|*he,Act can not be upheld on the theory 
Walker, 70 Mont. 484, 226 Pac, 894), and|?f reasonable classification,” if it could 
its validity will not be determined unless re een made applicaBle to national 
the nee of its constitutionality is a 
raised. (Potter v. Furnish, 46 Mont. 391,| p,,,,, . 

128 Pac. 542.) If the question was not Powers of a State 

raised, no error was committed by the|Qver National Banks 

court in adopting the method it did for : - 
determining whether or not the desired | The sole question for determination, 
peepection came within the prohibition eu 2 fo me peue on 
the statute, or, on finding that it did, in tion of national banks. In support of 


Divulging of Information 





sustaining the motion to quash. 


Raising Question 
Of Invalidity of Act 

Where it is contended that an Act in- 
vades constitutional rights, a person af- 
fected should raise the question of the 
invalidity of the Act at the earliest op- 
portunity, and failure to do so may con- 
Stitute a waiver of the right. (6 B. C. L. 
95). However, as the question of waiver 
is not raised it will be reserved. Relatrix 
now challenges the constitutionality of 
section 108 above. 

Respondents assert that this question 
can not be determined in mandamus pro- 
ceedings, which assertion is supported by 
People v. Supervisors, 20 Cal. 591, Wright 
Vv. Kelly, 4 Idaho, 642, 43 Pac. 565, and a 
long line of authorities cited in F. L. 
Mueller Furnace Co. v. Crockett, 63 Utah, 
479, 227 Pac. 270, under the statement 
that, “as the granting of the writ is largely 
a matter of discretion, many courts deny 
the remedy where it involves the deter- 
mination as to whether or not a statute 
is unconstitutional.” 

We see no good reason why a court, 
having jurisdiction to determine consti- 
tional questions, should refuse to do so 
merely because of discretion; but, even 
if the decisions relied upon are based on 
sound reason, the rule is not applicable 
here for two reasons: First, the courts 
are open to redress wrongs, and the pres- 
ent application is the only method by 
which relatrix could safely present the 
question to the court. An action for dam- 
ages, which would seem to be the only 
other method by which the question could 
be presented otherwise, would be wholly 
inadequate to accomplish the desired re- 
sult; if successful in such an action re- 
latrix would then be compelled to resort 
to mandamus to secure an _ inspection. 
During the interim great loss or irrepara- 
ble damage might result and the reason 
for desiring an inspection no longer ex- 
ists. (See Cockburn v. Union Bank, 13 
La. Ann. 289.) 

Secondly: If section 108, above, did not 
exist, the right of relatrix would fall 
within sections 6008 and 6009, R. C. 1921. 

The right of inspection existed at com- 


}national banks doing business 
|State are, “for all practical purposes,” 
|citizens of the State, citing Gurhtir v. 
| Harkness, 199 U. S. 148, 50 L. Ed. 130, 26 

Sup. Ct. 4, and that such regulation as 
is found in sections 6008 and 6009 may be 
enforced as to national banks by man- 
damus, citing “6 Thompson on Corpora- 
tions, 420, Guthrie vy, Harkness, 27 Utah, 
| 248, 75 Pac. 624, 1 Ann. Gas. 129, and 
cases therein cited; Large v. Consolidated 
Natl. Bk. 137 Fed. 168; Murray v. Walker, 
156 Ky. 536, 161 S. W. 512 

All of the authorities cited, with the 
possible exception of Guthrie vy. Harkness 
jand Winter v. Baldwin, 89 Ala. 483, 7 So. 
734, cited in the Harknéss case, refer and 
apply strictly to the enforcement of rights 
under the common law and Federal stat- 
utes. The decision in the Harkness case 
is grounded on the common-law right, 
which the court declares applies “unless 
restricted by statute,” and the finding 
that the statute of Utah, similar to our 
sections 6008 and 6009, “does not restrict 
the common-law right but is in harmony 
therewith.” The decision, therefore, does 
not justify the assertion that an Act such 
as we have under consideration, which 
restricts—almost to the point of elimina- 
tion—the common-law right, can be made 
to apply to national banks. 

That the Harkness decision but upheld 
the common-law right is made clear by 
the Federal decision, which declared that 
the State court “held that it was the 
common right of the shareholders * 
and that the same had not been cut 
down by the Act of Congress regulating 

the business of national banks.” 

Winter v. Baldwin more nearly sup- 
ports counsel's position, but even there 
the court declared that the statute con- 
sidered “is but a slight modfiication of 
the common-law rule,” and Justice Clop- 
ton dissented on the groffnmd that the 
statute could not apply to national banks, 
as such right was not a pr6per subject 
of State legislation. 

As to the assertion that “for all prac- 
tical purposes” a national bank fs deemed 
a citizen of the State in which it does 
business, the Federal case cited does not 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) 


in the 


The| 


“statutes applicable only | 


this power counsel for relatrix assert that | 
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Accessories Ta 
Not Imposed on 
Sales of Gears 


Devices Were in Use Before | 
Advent of Automobile | 


And Could Be Used in 


| 


| 
| 


Various Machinery 


| 
a | 
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Frost Gear & Force COMPANY 
v. 
UNITED STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. H-454. 

GerorcGe M. Morris (Don T. McKone and 
KIXMILLER, Basak & Morris and BISBEE, 
McKone, Wiison & Kino with him on 
the briefs), for plaintiff; RaLpHx C. Wi1- 
LIAMSON and CHARLES B. Ruoc for de- 
fendant. 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 2, 1931 


WHALEY, Judge, delivered the opinion of 
the court: 

The plaintiff is a manufacturer of sev- | 
eral kinds of gears, i. e., pinion, ring, dif- | 
ferential, and transmission. It is the suc- | 
cessor to a partnership which had been 
making these gears fo inting presses, 
pumping machines, wire bending ma- 
chines, and many other classes of ma-| 
chinery for many years prior to the ad- 
vent of the automobile, auto truck, or) 
motor cycle. 

This suit is brought to recover taxes | 
paid under section 900, subdivision (3) of 
the revenue acts of 1918 and 1921 (40) 
Stat. 1122. 42 Stat. 291), and section 600, 
subdivision (3) of the Revenue Act of 1924 
(43 Stat. 253, 322), on sales of gears used 
in automobiles as “parts” or “accessories.” 
We deem it unnecessary to quote these 
sections, as they have been set out at 
length in previous opinions of this court. 
It is quite apparent from the facts in the 
special findings of the court that these 
gears had been in general use for many 
years prior to the invention and manu- 
|facture of motor-driven cars. Atwater 
| Kent v. United States, 62 C. Cls. 419. 


Sales of Product 
| During the period involved in this suit 
the sales of the plaintiff covered a wide) 
latitude of uses of these gears by manu- | 
facturers of various and sundry kinds of | 
machinery. The gears were used in lawn | 
mowers, farming machines, special en- | 
|gines, outboard motors, and various me- | 
chanical devices. | 
When the motor-driven vehicles came | 
into use the field for the use and sale | 
of these gears was expanded and grew in 
proportion to the increase in the manu-| 
facture of this class of vehicle. But the| 
characteristics of the gears remained the | 
same. There was no special design for | 
automobiles. The dimensions and _ sizes | 
varied in different makes of cars and| 
trucks, but the gears used in, and adapt- | 
able to, one make of car could be used | 
in another make of car and in other kinds 
of machinery, and the gears used in other 
kinds of machinery could be used in motor 
vehicles—they were interchangeable. 


Uses of Product 

The plaintiff did not advertise any spe- 
cial gear for automobiles, but sold to job- | 
bers by numbers and sizes, and the job-| 
bers sold to manufacturers of various me- 
chanical — in the same manner. 
The mere fact that garages and repair 
shops kept these gears in stock as re- 
placement parts does not by itself stamp 
the articles as parts and accessories for 
automobiles alone. These gears are com- 
mercial articles ordinarily sold for general 
use and not specially designed or pri- 
marily adapted for use in motor vehicles. 
Universal Battery Co. v. United States, 
| 281 U. S. 580; Weeks v. United States, 70 
C. Cls. 374; and Dutton and Sons Co. v. 
United States, 72 C. Cls.—. 

The refund claims should have been 
allowed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. The plaintiff is entitled to re- 
cover the sum of $119,329.59 with interest. 
It is so ordered. 

WILLIAMS, Judge; LITTLETON, Judge; 
Green, Judge; and Boorn, Chief Justice, 
concur. 





Unbanked Money Brings 
California $110,000 in Tax 


SAcRAMENTO, CALIF., Nov. 9. 

The amount of money assessed for 
taxation in California this year was $2,- | 
762,826, according to Chairman John C. 
Corbett, of the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion. The corresponding figure last year 
was $2,625,909. 

“One would naturally think that such 
an easy thing to conceal as actual money 
would either not be declared by taxpayers 
or they would place it on deposit in a} 
j bank, where it would be taxed at only 10| 
jcents a $100," Mr. Corbett said. “The 
taxes on the amount declared this year | 
totaled approximately $110,000, whereas 
|the tax would have been but $2,762 if it 
| had been located in banks,” he stated. 


Lime Juice and Chicory 
Denied Tariff Increases. 


The Tariff Commission announced Nov. | 
9 that it has denied and dismissed with- 
out prejudice two applications filed with ' 
it for decreases of duties. The com- 
modities involved in the applications, ac- 
cording to notices issued by the Commis- | 
sion, are raw lime juice, concentrated lime | 
juice, green limes, and ground chicory, 





Decisions of the 


| Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 9 


| Small’s, Inc., Abelson Realty Company, | 

Inc., Abelson’s, Inc. Docket Nos, 53791, 
53792, 53793. 

1927 
The net income or loss of each of the 
several corporations for 1927 and 1928 was 
las follows: 
Income 

Inc. (N. Y.) $7,463.21 
Inc. (N. Y.) Fiaeases 
Pica waa is 

Realty 


Abelson’'s 
Small's, 
Bernz, 
Abelson 
BUR ngs: «5% ‘fey 
Abelson's, Inc. (N. . o cesecees 
Small’s, Inc. (Ohio)... ......... 


Loss 


Consolidated $4,623.36 
Loss 
$1,235.74 
3,356.35 
1,914.86 


Abelson's, 
Small's, 
Bernz, 
Abelson 

AGE cae 
Abelson’s, Inc. (N 
Small's, Inc. 


Income 
6. 6. EY csdcmcans 
ee, LOR aw aac 
DE conte cea a euce 
Realty Co., 
. $1,559.09 
J.) 13,943.05 
(Ohio). 2,845.34 


Consolidated $11,840.53 


In his determination of the deficitncies | 
herein the respondent has allowed as a de- 
duction from the net income of the Abel- 
son Realty Company, Incorporated, for 
1928, the amount of $691.63 representing 
that company's pro rata share of the total 
net loss sustained by the affiliated group 
in 1927. He did not allow any deduction 

the het loses sustained by Small’s, 
| Incorporated (New York), and Bernz, In: | 
corporated (Wisconsin), since those com- 
| panies sustained net losses again in 1928. |} 
} The question whether the losses sus- | 
tained in the prior year by the companies | 
| having ho income in the succeeding year | 
;}may be carried forward has been decided 
) adversely to the respondent's contention in 
;mumerous cases. See Moor Cotton Mills 
|Company, 17 B. T. A. 662, affirmed; Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue v. Moore 
Cotton Mills Company, 49 Fed. 

The amount of the net loss of 1927 to 
| be carried forward in computing the peti- 
tioner’s consolidated net income of 1928 
is $4,623.36, 





| 
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CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


COUNTIES—Powers—Employment of delinquent tax collector—Necessity of stat- 
utory authority— 


« 


A South Dakota county had no authority to employ a collector of delinquent per- 
sonal property taxes, in the absence of a statute expressly empowering it to so do, 
although its sheriff, auditor and treasurer, who were required by statute to collect 
the taxes, had been unable for a number of years to give any attention to the col- 
lection of the taxes because their time had been fully occupied with the performance 
of their other duties; the contract of employment being void, the county was 
—" enjoined from paying the collector the compensation it had agreed to pay 

im. 

Pearson et al. v. Johnson, Sheriff, et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7169, Oct. 26, 1931. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Entry—Classification—Small 


phonographs used chiefly by 
children— 


Small cheaply constructed machines which were designated “phonographs” but 
which consisted of tin boxes, 6 inches square by 3'2 inches high, containing horns, 
discs, needle holders, springs, governors, and all the other essential parts required 
to make them capable of playing diminutive records, and which were manufactured 
and sold to retail at a price of $1 and for the use chiefly, if not exclusively, by 
children, were classifiable for tariff purposes as “phonographs” under paragraph 
1444 of the Tariff Act of 1922, and not as “toys” under paragraph 1440, or as 
“machines or parts thereof” under paragraph 372. 

Louis Wolf & Co. et al. v. United States; C. C. P. A., No. 3414, Nov. 2, 1931. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Dealer’s liability for negligence of prospective pur- 
chaser’s employe— 

An automobile truck dealer whose salesman left a truck with a prospective pur- 
chaser for trial was not liable for the negligence of the prospective purchaser's 
employe in operating the truck unaccompanied by the salesman, although the 
owner of the truck at the time of the accident, since the driver at the time of the 
accident was not the agent or the servant of the owner and since an automobile 
is not so dangerous an agency as to make an owner liable for injuries caused by it 
to travelers on the highway unless the driver at the time of the accident is operat- 
ing the automobile as a servant or agent. 

Mosby v. Kimball; Ill. Sup. Ct., No. 20763, Oct. 27, 1931. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Fiscal affairs—Authority to issue bonds—Com- 
pliance with statutory requirements—Fire apparatus bonds— 


A Nebraska city which was authorized to issue bonds for the purchase of “fire 
extinguishing apaparatus and for a supply of water for the purpose of fire pro- 
tection and public use” by a statute requiring such bonds to be designated “water 
bonds” and to become due in 20 years from the date of issue with optional pay- 
ments after five years, did not hav@ the power to issue, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing fire department apparatus, seven-year bonds designated “Fire Department 
Bonds,” since a city has no power to issue bonds except by legislative permission, 
and the Legislature, in granting such permission, may impose such conditions as 
it sees fit, and the city must comply therewith in order that the bonds be valid; 
other statutes authorizing the city to enact ordinances for the purpose of procuring 
such apparatus, without expressly providing for the issuance of bonds for such 
purpose, did not impliedly empower the city to issue the seven-year “Fire Depart- 
ment Bonds,” in view of the statute giving the city the express power to 
issue bonds for the purchase of the apparatus and specifying the requirements to 
be complied with. 


City of O'Neill, State ex rel. v. Marsh, Auditor; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 28069, Oct. 30, 
1931. 


RECEIVERS—Foreign receivers—Actions by—Power of court to permit suit by rea- 
son of comity— 


A North Carolina court had jurisdiction of an action by a foreign ‘receiver to 
recover on promissory notes, notwithstanding the general rule that the appoint- 
ment of a receiver by a State court has no extraterritorial effect, since the North 
Carolina court, by reason of comity, could permit the foreign receiver to prosecute 
the action. 


Van Kempen, Receiver, etc., v. Latham, Trustee, etc.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 180, Oct. 
21, 1931. 


RECEIVERS—Actions by—Necessity for order of court—Action on notes— 


A receiver could sue on notes without first obtaining an order of the court by 
which he was appointed authorizing him to bring the action. 

Van Kempen, Receiver, etc., v. Latham, Trustee, etc.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 180, Oct. 
21, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BANKS—Regulation—Statute restricting stockholders’ right to inspect books show- 
ing transactions with customers—Constitutionality of statute—Special law—Dis- 
crimination— 

A Montana statute which provides that “no stockholder of any bank incorpo- 
rated under the laws of this State shall have the right to inspect the books and 
records of the bank showing its transactions with any of its customers” is not 
void on the ground that it constitutes a “special law” on a subject covered by a 
general law which “can be made applicable,” in view of other statutes giving to 
the stockholders of other corporations such right of inspection, since a classification 
which segregates the business of banking from the general law applicable to other 
corporations is not unreasonable inasmuch as the customers of a bank are in an 
entirely different situation from those of the ordinary business corporation; nor 
is the statute void on the ground that it violates the Fourteenth Amendment be- 
cause not applicable to the stockholders of national banks, even though there be no 
valid reason why an act for the protection of customers of State banks should not 
apply equally to stockholders of national banks, since the State had no right to 
impose such a restriction on the stockholders of national banks and the statute 
if it had been made applicable to national banks would have been void.—Powell, 


State ex rel. v. State Bank of Moore et al. (Mont. Sup. Ct.).—6 U. S. Daily, 2058, 
Nov. 10, 1931. 


BANKS—National banks—Regulation by State—Power of State to deprive stock- 
holders of right to inspect books and records showing transactions with customers— 


A State in the exercise of its police power may not deprive stockholders of na- 
tional banks doing business in the State of the right to inspect the books and 
records of the bank showing its transactions with its customers, since such a statute 
would constitute an invasion of the exclusive power of Congress to regulate national 
banks inasmuch as national banks are not citizens of the State in the sense that 
the State may regulate their internal operations or control them or their officers 
in the conduct of their business.—Powell, State ex rel. v. State Bank of Moore et al. 
(Mont. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. 5. Daily, 2058, Nov. 10, 1931. 


Patents 
PATENTS—Cable sheave invalid— 


Patent 1435154 to Edwards for Cable Sheave Bracket, claim 1 held invalid; 
Patent No. 1628028 to Calhoun for Collar and Cover for Tank Guage Holes, claims 
1, 2, 3 and 7 held invalid.—Oil Conservation Engineering Co. vy. Brooks Engineering 
Co. (C, C. A. 6.)\—6 U.S. Daily, 2058, Nov. 10, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—lIdentity and similarity—How determined—Words—Unfair com- 
petition—Imitation of goods— 


Where O. Co. adopted “OCECO” as trade mark, and B. Co., knowing this, subse- 
quently adopted “BECO,” O. Co. having chosen condensation of its corporate name 
cannot complain of similar action of B. Co. in view of usual practice in trade, 
unless result is to make confusion among customers fairly probable rather than 
merely possible; such confusion is not found when sales are usually made to pur- 
chasing agents of large companies by correspondence and personal calls and where 
buyers clearly understand that companies are competitors; there was no unfair 
competition although the goods were very similar even in unessential details and 
might have led to confusion if they had been sold over the counter.—Oil Conserva- 


tion Engineering Co. v. Brooks Engineering Co. (C. C. A. 6.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 2058, 
Nov. 10, 1931. 


Unfair Competition 


UNFAIR COMPETITION—In relation to patents—Threatening circulars and let- 
ters— 


Though, in litigation, infringement is admitted but patents are held invalid, on 
record including earlier uses, patentee was not bound to now that that defense 
would prevail, and it was not unfair competition to have previously threatened 
infringer and customers with suits.—Oil Conservation Engineering Co. v. Brooks 
Engineering Co. (C. C. A. 6.):—6 U. S. Daily, 2058, Nov. 10, 1931. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION—In relation to patents—Threatening circulars and let- 
ters— 


Delay for two years in bringing threatened patent infringement suit held not to 
constitute unfair competition where infringer was on Pacific Coast, patentee in 
Cleveland and matter was finally brought as counterclaim in suit for unfair com- 
petition in Cleveland court, there being no initial and immediate obligation to go 
across country for purposés of suit; infringer may tender to patentee suitable op- 
portunity to bring infringement suit at patentee’s home or in such district as 
patentee desires and if that is declined without good reason and claims and threats 
are continued, necessary bad faith then begins to appear.—Oil Conservation Engi- 
neering Co. v. Brooks Engineering Co. (C. C. A. 6.).—6 U. S. Daily, 2058, Nov. 10, 
1931. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION—In relation to patents—Threatening circulars and let- 
ters— 


Where older manufacturer has patents, presumably valid, which seem to cover 
competitive article, the sending of notices to competitor and to a limited number 
of its customers that such competitor is infringing constitutes a normal procedure 
and is not to be condemned, when characterized by good faith; only when such 
notices. are sent in bad faith, that is, maliciously, will equity interfere by injunc- 
tion.—Oil Conservation Engineering Co. v. Brooks Engineering Co. (C. C. A. 6.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 2058, Nov. 10, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 
EXCISE TAX—Automobile accessories and parts—Gears—1918, 1921, 1924 Acts— 


Sale of various kinds of gears, i. e., pinion, ring, differential and transmission, 
held not subject to excise tax on automobile accessories imposed by 1918, 1921 and 
1924 Acts, when it was shown that gears in question had been in general use for 
many years prior to invention and manufacture of motor cars, and that they were 
used in lawn mowers, farming machines, special engines, outboard motors and 


various other mechanical devices ——Frost Gear & Forge Co. v. U. S. (Ct. Cl. U. 
8.—6 U. S. Daily, 2058, Nov, 10, 1931. 


|tirely nonsimilar corporate 


Unfair Competition Found Lacking ° 
| In Patentee’s Notice of Infringement 


Ap 


AvrTHorizen Statements ONLY Are Presenten Herttn, Brine 
Pous.isHen WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unrrep States Dart 


—— 


pellate Court Holds No Bad Faith or Fraud 


Is Shown by Evidence That Customers 
Were Threatened With Suits 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
THE OIL CONSERVATION ENGINEERING COM- 
PANY 


v. 
Brooks ENGINEERING COMPANY. ; | 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. | 
No. 571 


| Appeal from the District Court ‘of the | 
United States for the Northern District | 
of Ohio. | 
Before Denison, Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, | 
Circuit Judges. | 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 8, 1931 


DeNIson, Circuit Judge—Appellee, the 
|Brooks Engineering Company, as plain- 
| tiff, filed this bill against the Oil Con- 
servation Engineering Company, as de- 
fendant, complaining that defendant was 
| threatening, but not bringing, infringe- 
}ment suits, and was making against plain- 
tiff unfounded claims of infringement 
and of unfair completition, alleging thai 
these things constituted unfair competi- 
|tion by defendant Oil Company against 
| the plaintiff Brooks Company, and asking 
injunction and damages. 
| Defendant answered with general de- 
nials, and counterclaimed, alleging that 
| plaintiff was infringing one trade mark 
}and two patents which belonged to de- 
fendant, and was guilty of unfair com- 
petition, and, in turn, asking injunction 
and damages against plaintiff. The court 
below entered a decree for plaintiff on 
the original bill and dismissed the coun- 
terclaim. 

About 1921, Mr. Brooks was 
‘organizing the defendant Oil Company 
and became its president and manager. 
It Sold a general line of appliances, par- 
ticularly intended as accessories for oil 
storage tanks. The leading items were 
winches, cable sheave brackets and hole 
covers. Some of these, and several other 
items as well, were the subject of patent 
|applications in the name of Brooks and! 
others, but assigned to defendant. 

Under Brooks’ direction, the defendant 
|} became the owner of the Edwards pat- 
}ent, No. 1435154, dated Nov. 14, 1922, cov- 
;ering a cable sheave bracket. It had 
broad claims, and Brooks, acting for de- 
fendant, made claims and sent notices of 
infringement against competitors. In 
1924, he left the defendant’s service and 
started a competin business, as the 
| Brooks Engineerin: ompany, on the Pa- 
cific coast. He offered for sale the same | 
|general line of articles. Some of them! 
were replicas of defendant's, even to in-| 
| consequential details, and some of his ad- 
| vertising cuts were reproductions of de- 
| fendant’s. 





active in 


| Background for Complaint | 


| Of Unfair Competition 
| He took with him, or took later, parts | 
lof some of the files of correspondence 
|which he had conducted for defendant. 
|He had complete knowledge of defendant’s 
|} business and of existing or prospective 
customers; and, obviously, he intended to 
take over for his new company as much 
‘as he could of the business which he} 
|had built up for defendant. These things, 
generally speaking, he had a right to do; 
but they were sure to provoke bitterness 
of competition, and they invited reprisals. 
His later complaint that defendant’s com- 
peition was unfair, must be appraised 
against this background. 
We take up, first defendant's counter- 
claim of trade mark infringement and 
unfair competition. Its registered trade 
mark, embossed upon or cut into its 
metal articles, is “Oceco.” Plainfiff dis- 
plays in similar fashion on its similar | 
articles “Beco.” There is considerable 
resemblance in looks and in sound; re- 
semblance no closer has been held in- 
fringing ‘see review in Garrett v. Schmidt, 
Judge Westenhaver, 256 Fed. 943, 946), 
but it has come to be common to use the 
initials of a corporate name for a trade 
mark, and in some degree “Beco” is 
merely the use by the plaintiff of its own 
name; there was nothing fraudulent or 
unlawful about the selection of this cor- 
porate name; and since plaintiff thus has 
a sort of prima facie, if not primary, 
right to use this mark, we think com- 
arison of the two must be made on a 
asis less liberal to defendant than might 
otherwise be permiited. ; 
The defendant having chosen for its 
trade mark a c6ndensation of its corpo- 


|rate name, can not complain of | 


action by the plaintiff, applied to its en- 
name, unless 
the result is such close resemblance as to 
make confusion among customers fairly | 
probable rather than merely possible. 
With two such trade marks, the Aistinc- | 
tion between strict trade mark infringe- | 
|ment and general unfair competition, be- | 
comes less sharp; and, turning to the lat- 
|ter subject, we find in plaintiff's conduct, 
| though more especially for the first vear or 
so, such an adoption of precise forms of 
articles and of advertising cuts, such a 
measure of similarity in the marks, and 
such an absence of particular efforts by 
plaintiff to distinguish its goods, that if 
| the competing articles were of the type 
|sold over the counter to purchasers not 
particularly informed, a finding of unfair 
competition might well be justified. 


Methods Employed 
In Making Sales 


However, sales were not 
way. They were chiefly made to pur- 
chasing agents of large companies and 
from personal solicitation by Mr. Brooks, 
through visits of correspondence. These 
buyers doubtless fully understand that 
| plaintiff was in business in competition 
| with defendant, and that they were buy- 
| ing plaintiff's goods and not defendant's. 
There would very likely be occasional 


made in that 


'In combination with an oil storage 
and the swing pipe supported therein 
supported on the roof of the tank 
supported by the plate, a stuffing box form- 
ing a part of the plate, a cable adapted to 
pass through the stuffing box and adapted to 
move over the pulleys. said cable having con- 
nection with the swing pipe, and a windlass 
for moving the cable over the pulleys to ad- 
just the swing pipe 

In a cover for tank holes 
|of a collar adapted to be secured the 
| tank and having a beveled seating cdge a 
cover of inverted cup shape pivotally mounted 
on said collar, said mounting being loose so 
as to allow said cover to be self centering, a 
beveled seating ring rigidly mounted in said 
cover and adapted to rest on said collar, 
| edge, one of said meeting seat surfaces be- 
ing conical and the other formed as a por- 
tion of a sphere to obtain a line contact 
| there-bet Ween. 

‘E. G. Racine Co. v. Dittgen. C. C. A. 7-171 
Fed., 631; Maytag Co. v. Meadows Co..C. C. A 
7-35 Fed. (2d), 403-408. The leading cases in 
the Second and Third circuits are Adriance 
Co. v. National Co., 121 Fed. 827, and Farqu- 
har Co. v. National Co.. 102 Fed., 714. Both 
expressly affirm the right to send infringe- 
ment notices to the manufacturer and his 
|customers, unless there is bad faith 

See also Computing Co. v. National 
Sage, D. J., 79 Fed. 962, 966; Virtue v. Creamery 
Co.. C. C. A. 8 179 Fed. 115, 120; Everett 
Piano Co. v. Maus, C. C. A. 6, 200 Fed. 718; 
American Co. vy. Keitel, C. C. A. 6. 209 Fed. 351 
355; Clip Bar Co. vy. Steel Co. (D. C. E. D 
Pa..). 209 Fed. 874, 875; Johns-Manville Co. y 
Lovell Co., C. C. A. 2, 212 Fed. 923; Celotex 
| Co. v. Insulite Co, (D. C., Minn.), 39 Fed, (2d) 
| 213. 218. 
| ‘One instance of plaintiff's unfounded 
claims of unfairness may be specified One 
letter making claims of infringement and writ- 
;}ten and signed by Fay, Oberlin & Fay, well 
|} known to Brooks to be defendant's counsel 
referred to “our patents.’ without naming 
their client Plaintiff claims it supposed the 
letter referred to patents belonging to these 
attorneys. and that it was put to expense 
in looking up Patent Office records in trying 
to find what these patents might be. The 
original bill even made these attorneys parties 
defendant, and asked disclosure as to what 
| patents they owned. Asserting such a ground 
for the claim of unfairness does not tend to/| 
| strengthen plaintiff's case. 


tank 
a plate 
pulleys 


the combination 
to 


Co 


small sales or reorders in which there 
might be confusion between the compan- 
ies; but, upon the whole, we think the evi- 


| dence insufficient to require a finding of 


trade mark infringement or of unfair com- 
petition, as alleged by the defendant 
against the plaintiff; yet we quite agree 
with the Master’s conclusion in his re- 
port, that “plaintiff’s conduct escapes be- 
ing unfair by a narrow margin.” 
Plaintiff undoubtedly infringes the Ed- 
wards patent, under which Brooks had 
made claims and threats while he repre- 
sented defendant. Claim 1 of that patent 
is quoted in the margin ‘Note No. 1). The 


}only element claimed to distinguish this 


combination from earlier ones clearly 
shown is the stuffing box through which 
the cable passed out of the roof of the 
oil tank. 

It was necessary for safety’s sake that 
this cable opening through the roof should 
be practically gas tight, and the earlier 
patented art does not show such a stuf 
fing box in combination with bracket an¢ 
pulleys, all arranged as a convenient fix- 
ture ready to be attached to the tank; 
but a stuffing box is so common an expedi- 
ent wherever needed, and is shown in thg 
earlier art in positions so closely analo- 
gous, that its use in this particular form 
of bracket can not import patentability. 

So much of the decree below as found 
this patent invalid must therefore be af- 
firmed. 

The defendant next claims that plain- 
tiff infringes the Calhoun patent No. 1628,- 
028, dated May 10, 1927, upon a “collar 
and cover for tank gauge holes.” The 
construction is apparent enough from 
claim 2, which is quoted in the margin 
(Note No. 2). 


Consideration Given 
To New Features 


This device is not precisely anticipated. 
Its only supposedly new features are that 
the descending cover fits down over the 
outside of the collar instead of serving 
as a plug to close the inside of the collar, 
and that instead of two meeting — 
plementary conical surfaces, one of the 
beveled edges represents a section of a 
sphere rather than of a cone. Thus there 
is a line contact between the two, even 
if the descending cover is slightly out of 
alignment. 

The device has been well received and 
is probably operative to make a more per- 
fect closure than the older forms would 
be certain to give; but it seems clear to 
us that there can be no invention in 


| reversing the position of inward and out- 


ward bevels as between the collar and 
the cover, nor yet in making one of the 
meeting bevels of a spherical contour. 
That the interior of a cone and the 
outside of a sphere will make a_ perfect 
line contact at whatever angle the cone 
approaches, must be familiar to every me- 
chanic. The common ball valve is a typi- 
cal instance. We can not think that the 
structure called for by claim 2 of this 
Calhoun patent indicates anything beyond 
mechanical skill. Claims 1, 3 and 7 are 
somewhat broader, and so even more 


q 


| clearly invalid. The dismissal of the coun- 


terclaim as to 
is affirmed. 

We can not agree with the conclusion 
below that the defendant had been guilty 
of any conduct properly classed as unfair 
competition. In a general way, the sit- 
uation was not the uncommon one where 
the older manufacturer has _ patents 
which seem to cover the competitive arti- 
cle. The patents are presumedly valid. 
Litigation is expensive and to be avoided, 
if possible. Notices to the competitor 
that he is infringing, and perhaps to the 
manufacturer for the competitor, and to 
a limited number of his chief customers, 
are the normal procedure and not to be 
apenas. when characterized by good 
faith. 


Nature of Slander 


And Libel Discussed 


If not well based. they are in the natulb 
of libels or slanders of title; possibly theyg 
are analogous to a cloud upon the com- 
petitor’s title to his business and to his 
output. A court of equity has no juris- 
diction to enjoin a mere slander or libel. 
See American Co. v. Keitel, C. C. A. 2, 207 
Fed. 351-355; Kidd v. Horry, 28 Fed. 773, 


[Continued on Page, 7, Column 7.) 


these claims sued upon, 


Kentucky Gross Sales Tax 
Upheld by Federal Court 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Nov. 9. 

A three-judge statutory court (D. C,, 
W. D., Ky.) has dismissed the injunction 
proceeding in which it was sought to re- 
strain collection of the Kentucky gross 
sales tax on retailers. The suit was 
brought by the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., a chain store corporation. 

The rates of the Kentucky tax are grad- 
uated from 1-20 per cent on sales of 
$400,000 or less to 1 per cent on sales 
over $1,000,000. The law has been held 
to be constitutional by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals. ‘The full text of the 
Kentucky court's decision appears in the 


tissue of June 24). 


Board of Tax Appeals 
Beelects Its Chairman 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


nounced the reelection o 
of Utah, as its Chairman. 


has an- 
Logan Morrisf 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Nov. 9, 1931 

Present: Presiding Judge, 
Graham, and 
Bland, Finis J 
root. 

Nathaniel P. Wharton, Brookline, Mass., 
James D. Bruner, Rock Island, Ill., Wm. 
Houston Kenyon, Theodore S. Kenyon, 
Virgil C. Kline, New York City, and Wal- 
ter H. Young, Washington, D. C., were 
admitted to practice. 


Patents 

No. 2799 Ex parte David Langah 
provement in font of type. 
failure to prosecute 

No. 2803. The American 
Herbert F. Braithwaite Trade mark for 
greaseless cleanring cream Argued by Mr. 
Charlies D. Davis, for appellant. No appear- 
ance for appellee 

No. 2804 The American Products Co. v, 
F. A, Leonard. Trade mark for dentifrice. 
Argued by Mr. Charies D. Davis. for appellant, 
and by Mr. Frederick S. Stitt. for appellee 

No. 2806 Ex parte William F. Henderson, 
et al Improvement in sausage casing and 
method of preparing the same. Argued by 
Mr. John H. Lee. for appellant, and by Mr, 
Howard §. Miller, for the Patent Office 

No. 2825. Ernest J. Sweetland v. Don Cole. 
Lubricating system Argument commenced 
by Mr. William H. Kenyon, for appellant, 
continued by Mr. Arthur H. Boettcher, for 
appellee, and concluded by Mr. Nelson Littell, 
for appellant 

No. 2834. Ex parte George A. Richter. Ime« 
provement in wood pulp and process of pro- 
ducing the same Argued by Mr. Nathaniel 
P. Wharton, for appellant. and by Mr. How- 
ard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 


William J. 
Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Garrett, and Irvine L. Len- 


Im- 
Dismissed for 


Products Co. v. 


Available, Patent Attorney 
Exceptionally qualified and highly | 
trained in all phases of patent work, 
including chemical and metallurgical 
arts, wishes to become connected in a 
responsible capacity with an organiza- 
tion where patent services of a high 
order are desired. Address Box 36, The 
United States Daily, Washington, D. C. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Annual Earnings 


a 


Of Public Utility 


In Indiana Shown 


Properties of Two Units of 
Standard System Outlined 
At Investigation of the 
Trade Commission 


Earnings of the Madison Light & Power 
Company, of Indiana, a member of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company group 
of public utilities, averaged 13.67 per cent 
a year on the common stock equity and 
9.21 per cent on total investment in the 
period 1924-1928, Andrew W. Wilcox, ex- 
aminer for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, testified Nov. 9\at a hearing in the 
Commission's investigation of public util- 
ities. 

During the 1923-1929 period, on the 
other hand, the Ivyton Oil & Gas Com- 
pany, another company in the group, 
Louisville, Ky.. was steadily building up 
a deficit, Mr. Wilcox said. 


Properties Described 

The Ivyten Oil & Gas Company of Dela- 
ware, controiled by the Kentucky Coke 
Company, a subsidiary of Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company of Delaware, is a 
natural-gas producing company of the 
Louisville group, Mr. Wilcox testified. 

The Ivyton Company was formed in 
1922, he said, to take over naturai gas 
properties of the Kentucky Coke Com- 
pany. It acquired additional properties 
in 1924 which the Kentucky Coke Com- 
pany had bought from the Pennagrade 
Oil & Gas Company, not affiliated with 
the Standard Gas & Electric group. 

These Pennagrade properties were sold by 
the Kentucky Coke Company to the Ivyton 
Company for about $36,000 more than they 
cost the coke company, Mr. Wilcox said. 
They were entered on the books of the Ivy- 
ton Company at the cost to it, he said. 
In December of 1927, the Ivyton Company 
sold the greater part of its properties to 
the Kentucky-West Virginia Gas Com- 
pany, another of the Standard group. 


Sale of Gas Output 

The Ivyton Company sold all its gas 
output to the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company of Kentucky, the distributing 
company of the Louisville group. It re- 
ceived 10 cents per 1,000 cubic feet from 
the Louisville company from 1922 to 1927 
inclusive, and 15 cents in 1928 and 1929. 
Operating expenses of the company in- 
creased from 9 cents per 1,000 cubic feet 
in 1922 to 10° cents in 1927, Mr. Wilcox 
said. : 

At the end of 1929, the Ivyton com- 
pany had an accumulated deficit of $164,- 
227. according to Mr. Wilcox, despite the 
fact that $700.000 had been taken from 
depreciation account and applied to reduc- 
ing the deficit. However, the company 
had paid to Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company of Delaware in the five years 
1923-1927 in interest on open account in- 
debtedness, $289,607, and also paid $143,- 
858 in interest on assumed bonds of the 
same company. The interest rate up to 
1928 was 7 per cent and in 1928, 6 per cent. 

Earnings of Madison Unit 

Mr. Wilcox then described the Madison 
Light and Power Company of Indiana, an- 
other company of the Louisville group 
The Madison company was controlled by 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company of 
Delaware through ownership of all its 
common stock, he said 

Earnings of the Madison company on 
its total investment for the period 1924- 
1928. inclusive, averaged 9.21 per cent per 
year, Mr. Wilcox said. Earnings on the 
common stock equity in the company av- 
eraged 13.67 per year, he said, all of which 
went to the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Delaware as the sole holder of 
the Madison company’s common stock. 

These percentages of earnings are com- 
puted before deduction of Federal income 
taxes, Mr. Wilcox explained. 

Mr. Wilcox then took up the history of 
the Louisville Gas & Electric Company of 
Delaware, the holding company of the 
Louisville group. 

This company was organized in 1913, he 
said, and took over control of the va- 
rious public utilities in the Louisville re- 
gion. The sole voting power controlling 
the company resided in the common stock, 
Mr. Wilcox said, and the directors were 
empowered to dispose of additional com- 
mon for any satisfactory consideration 
other than cash without offering the stock 
first to present common stock holders. If 
the stock were offered for cash, however, 
the present holders had preference in buy- 
ing it 

Securities of the companies of the Lou- 
isville region were transferred to the Lou- 
isville Gas & Electric Company through 
an intermediary, R. E. Wilsey, Mr. Wilcox 
testified. He detailed the transfers of 
curities involved. 

The hearing was adjourned to Nov. 10 


se- 


Telephone Companies Cut 
Rate Schedules in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Noy. 9. 

Savings of about $200,000 a year to the 
telephone users in 600 Illinois cities and 
towns will result from an order just ap- 
proved by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, according to a statement issued 
by the Commision. 

The order, it was stated, approves re- 
ductions in charges for installation and 
moving of telephones by the members of 
the Illinois Telephone Association, repre- 
senting 75 per cent of all downstate ex- 
changes as well as all of the exchanges in 
Chicago 

The reductions were made by the com- 
panies with a view to stimulating business 
and will become effective within a few 
days, according to the Commission's order 
of approval. 


Committee on Examination 
Procedure to Hold Meeting 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Nov. 9. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, Bush 
W. Allin, has called a meeting of the 
special committee on examination pro- 
cedure of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, to be held in 
Louissville Nov. 19. Mr. Allin is chairman 
of the committee and the other members 
are: Superintendent Harry W. Hanson, of 
Tiiinois; Chairman W. A. Tarver, of the 
Texas Board of insurance Commissioners; 
and Commissioner Howard P. Dunham 
of Connecticut. 

This committee was apointed at the re- 
cent meeting of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners at Portland, 
Oreg.. following an address by Col. Dun- 
ham on examinations of insurance com- 
panies. 





Insurance Commissioners 
Planning 1932 Conference 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA., Nov. 9. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, Jess 


G. Read, who is secretary-treasurer of the 


National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, has announced the appoint- 
ment of R. B. Cousins Jr., former Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Texas, as chairman 
of the committee on arrangements for the 
next annual meeting of the convention 
to be held at Dallas, Tex., late in Septem- 
ber, 1932 
San Jacinto Life Insurance Co., 


Beau- 
mont, Tex. 


Mr. Cousins is president of the 


Higher Oil Prices 
Said to Be Justified 


Further Advance in Quotations 


Is Advocated by Governor 
Murray of Oklahoma 


——————t 





OKLAHOMA City, Ox1a., Nov. 9. 

The new higher price of oil is justified 
and should be still further increased, it 
was stated by Governor Murray in com- 
menting upon the advance announced by 
buyers in the State. 

When informed of the higher prices 
posted for crude oil in Oklahoma fields | 
by the Continental Oil Company, a move- 
ment which has since been joined by all 
major buyers in the State. Governor 
Murray said the new price is justified and 
should go higher. 

“We could have raised the price to a 
doliar a barrel with about another month 
ot martial law,” the Governor said, but 
explained that martial law was lifted so 
employment would increase and banks 
could strengthen their positions through 
repayment by oil operators of loans which 
were outstanding. 

The Governor said the higher prices 
for crude oil, ranging around 15 cents a 
barrel for most grades of Oklahoma oil, 
would have no effect on the military con- 
trol of oil fields which is enforcing pro- 
ration orders. 

The top prices for Oklahoma oil is now 
85 cents a barrel for 40- gravity crude 
and higher quality, with a differential 
downward. The average price for oil in 
the Oklahoma City and Seminole fields 
is about 83 cents a barrel, compared with 
a price of about 68 cents previous to the 
recent posting. 


Earnings of Utility 
In Kentucky Outlined 
At Federal Inquiry 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Investigation Relates to 
To Activities of Louisville 
Gas & Electric 


Publication of excerpts 
script of testimony Oct. 29 by Andreu 
W. Wilcor, examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission's investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was bequn in 
the issue of Nov. 7, continued Nov. 9 
and proceeds as follows 


from tran- 


From 





Q what principal sources did this 
interest Income arrive? 

A This item of income was divided into 
two classes. The fir being interest on open 
balances of affiliated companies and other 


interest Among the affiliated companies, the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company of Dela- 
ware paid an average of $638.42@ in interest on 
its balance 


open with the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company of Kentucky in the three 
years 1927, 1928 and 1929 Other affiliated 
companies principally the Ivyton Oil & Gas 





Company of Delaware, and the Kentucky Coke 
Company, paid interest on their open balances 
with the Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
of Kentucky, bringing the average annual 








total of open account interest received by the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company of Ken- 
tuc during the years 1927, 1928 and 1929 to 
$799.831 The annual interest rate on these 
inter-company accounts was 7 per cent prior 
to Jan. 1, 1928, at which time it was reduced 
to 6 per cent 
> > 
Q. What was the total net income including 














other income of the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company of Kentucky during the period 1919 
to 1928 nclusive 

A Total net income had increased from 
$949.614 in 1919 to $2,983.503 in 1929 

Q What was the balance remaining after 
interest and dividend deductions? 

A This balance was a deficit in the years 
+1919, 1921, 1s and 1928 and otherwise varied 
between limi f $52,481 in 1926 and $340,153 
in 1923 

Q Let us take the vear 1919 What per 
cent of the total investment were the earn- 
ings of the company for the year 1919? 

A The rate of return for the year 1919 


was 5.75 per 









































Q. And what per cent of the common stock 
equity were the earnings for that year, that 
is, the earnings that were applicable to the 
common stock equity? A. 5.64 per cent 

Q And the verage for the period from 
1919 to 1928, both inclusive, is how much? A 
It is 6.12 per cent 

Q And the average rate of return for the 
period on the ommon stock equity? A. It 
is 6.50 per cent 

Q Have prepared a report on the 
Kentucky Coke Company A Ye sir, 

Q The Kentucky Coke Company as I 
understand it. is owned by the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company of Delaware? A Yes 

Q And it is a producing company, is it? 
A. Yes. sir 

@ It owns and operates an artificial gas 
plant that is known as the Bear Grass gas 
plant? A Yes, sir 

+ +. + 
It leases the Waterside System Station 
owned by the lisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Kenti does not? A Yes, sir 

Q And likewise the Jackson and Seventh 
Street gas plants owned by the same company? 
A. Yes, sir 

A To whom does it sell its output A 
Its entire output is sold to the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company of Kentucky 

Q Vhen ¢ > Kentucky Coke Company 
become a par he Louisville & Elec- 
tric Group Standard Gas & Electric 
Compar 3 

A I 1 of the Kentucky Coke Com- 
pany the ownership of its capital 
stock was by the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Cx f Delaware in the con- 
solidation of . 2, 191° 

Q. What portion the total gas require- 
ments of the Louis\ system did the Ken- 
tucky Coke Company upply in the year 
1929? 

A In 1929. the Beargrass and Jackson 
Street plants produced approximately 20 per 
cent of the total gas requirements of the 
system 

Q What porportion of the electric re- 
quirements of the Louisville System did the 





Kentucky Coke Company furr 


















A In 192 e Kentucky Coke Company 
produced approximately 84 per cent of the 
electric energy required for the Le ville 
System. This situation changed in 192% 1en 
the Ohic Fa Hydroelectric Station wa 
placed in commercial operation with the re- 
sult that the energy furnished by the Ken- 
tucky Coke Company in 1928 and 1929 de- 
creased 18 per cent and 57 per cent re- 
spectively of t 4 gures 

Q Was Coke Company en- 
saved in ai i Y Operations’ 

A In lf ‘ntucky Coke Company 
leased the coa gy property of the L« S- 
ville Gas & Electr Company of Kentucky 
This property was known as the Echols Coal 


Mine 


Summary of Condition 


| Of New York Insurer 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 9 

An examination into the condition and 
affairs of ise Preferred Accident Insurance 
Company of New York as of June 30, 1931. 
shows the company to be in possession of 
total admitted assets of $10.630.693 and 
total liabilities. except capital, of $6.586.204. 
according to a report filed by the State 
Superintendent of Insurance, George S 
Van Schaick. With capital of $1,750.000 and 
Surplus over all liabilities of $2,294.488, the 
report shows surplus as regards policyhold- 
ers Of $4.044.488. The examination covered 
the period from June 30, 


1928, it was 

shown 
“Since the last examination,” the report 
Says, “the company’s admitted assets have 


decreased from $12,928,827 to $10,630,693: 
the liabilities increased from $6,206,528 to 
$6,586,204 and the surplus has decreased 


from $3,228.298 to $2.294.488 
“The underwriting during this period 
reflects a gain of $272,517: dividends to 


stockholders aggregated $1,522.500; the de- 
preciation of security values amounted to 
$2,831,258 and investment earnings were 
$1,403,431. As a result of these gains and 
losses, the surplus to policyholders de- 
|creased $927,809 during the three year 
| period.” 








Howard Bennette, Western Petroleum Re- 
finers Association. 
is as follows: 


Oil Conservation Board: The Voluntary 
Committee on 
accordance with your recent request, pre- 
sents herewith the results of its survey of 
probable crude oil and motor fuel demand 
for the final quarter of 1931 and the first 
half of 1932. 
the previous surveys of 
presented 
24, 1931. 


mand have been in general accord with the 
anticipation of 
sented in its report of Aug. 24, 1931, the 
respective rates of increase in domestic de- 
mand 
have differed. The Committee anticipated 
an 
motor motor fuel demand during the third 
quarter 
corresponding period of 1930 
|} mand, as reported later by the Bureau of 
Mines, showed an increase of 2 per cent. 


estimates were prepared, early in August, 
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Consumption of Gasoline Increasing 


With Fewer Motor Vehicles in Use 


Further Gains in Demand Forecast During Coming Win- 
ter and Spring M onths by Voluntary Committee of the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board 


| 


| 
| 
| 


}1 





[Continued from Page 1.] ;sumption per average moior vehicle in 
use is continuing to increase. 

The conversion of motor vehicles from a 
type of use involving average consumption | 
to one requiring considerably more motor 
fuel is of particular interest. The average/ 
taxicab, or stock automobile converted to 
‘hire’ use, will consume annually from 10 
to 15 times as much gasoline as the aver- 
age private automobile. From the view- 
point of gasoline demand, therefore, an 
increase or decrease in the number of op- 
erating taxicabs is from 10 to 15 times as 
important as the same numerical change 
in passenger car registrations. During 
recent months, in some sections of the 
country, taxicab operation has increased 
and further increases may be expected, | 
while other sections report a decline. The 
net result indicates an increase. “The 
Taxi Weekly” estimates that approxi- 
mately 140,000 taxicabs were operating in 
the United States during the past Sum- 
mer, aS compared with 115,000 about a 
year previous. 

Through the cooperation of the Automo- 
tive Division and district offices, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
Committee learned that the situation dif- 
fered considerably in various sections of 


that related to domestic demand and, con- | 
|sequently, reached the general conclusion 
The report in detail : ; 
States to foreign countries and non-con- 
Ray Lymah Wilbur, Secretary, Federal 000 barrels daily. 
Petroleum Economics, in Gasoline shipments from 
lated to demand in other countries and 
by the increasing refining capacity abroad. 
Beginning with export data for January, | 
1932, it is expected that natural gasoline | 
shipments will be reported separately, in- | 
stead of being included with oo ship- 
ments of refinery gasoline. This probable | 
change has been taken into account by the 
Committee. 

In this report, the Committee has en-/| 
deavored to outline a program’ which| 
would contribute to the stability of re-| 
fining operations and permit a further- | 
ance in the efforts of the industry to 
reduce gasoline stocks to economic levels. 
It is felt that the gasoline stock levels 
indicated are possible of attainment and| 
that a continuation of the trend would 
lead, at the close of the 1932 Summer 
season, to stocks of approximately 28,- 
000,000 barrels, or, about the quantity in- 
dicated by the industry as adequate for | 
working stocks at the close of a Summer 


This statement supplements 
the Committee, 
to you on April 6 and Aug. 
Although recent trends in motor fuel de- 


the Committee, as pre- 


and decrease in foreign demand 





increase of 4 per cent in domestic 


1931, the 


de- 


of as compared with 


Actual 


With regard to foreign shipments, a de- 


cline of about 18 per cent was expected, Fs : , Renee 
while the actual decline, reported later,| the country. Telegraphic reports were pe 
reached 26.6 per cent. When the above received from 27 communities for which 


End of Fluctuation 
In Operation Sought 


“The indicated monthly refinery crude 
output was calculated so as to avoid sharp 
fluctuations in the monthly operating 
status: to reduce the probability of adding 
excessive quantities of gasoline to refinery 
storage during the period of the year in 
which stocks normally increase; and to 
adjust the probable fuel oil output suffi- 
ciently to offset the influence of the in- 


it was possible to obtain monthly data on 


it was felt that the domestic demand for | t@Xicab operations. 


motor fuel during the final quarter of 1931) 
would be more nearly normal, in relation 
to the early Summer period than later 
figures have indicated. In the present re- 
port, consequently, the previous estimates 
for domestic and foreign demand during 
the final quarter of 1931 have been low- 
ered to correspond with the indicated de- 
parture from a normal trend. 


Washington Taxicabs 
Doubled in Nine Months 


These were Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, 
Ala.: Charleston, S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Detroit, Mich.; Galveston, Tex.; In- 
dianapclis, Ind.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Louis- 


sy y ; sanele dicated decline in demand 

Further Increase | Wis: Time tien: iene den: A further curtailment of fuel oil pro- 
In Demand Foreseen New Orleans. La.: New York, N. Y.; Nor- duction appears essential to the mainte- 
folk, Va.: Philadelphia Pa.: Portland, mance of economic stocks. Although gas 
For the whole of the nine months’ period Oreg.; St. Paul, Minn.; Salt Lake City, e — feed oil 2 tgecomung Praiee g aoe 
now under consideration (Oct. 1, 1931-| Utah, Washington, ‘D. C.; and Wilmington, = nae — peremenaan 4 a ame 
June 30, 1932) the Committee anticipates Del. lar Ma tlie wheelies GF thas Gk, cack ae 
a relatively small increase (1.9 per cent) in Taxicabs in operation in these communi- California have been increasins This 
domestic demand in comparison with the| ties during the first nine months of this indicates an abureciable d o's ioe 

similar period of a year ago and a decline! year totaled as follows: January, 27,535; : ppl + a 


mamev © : : ‘ . | mand, which is substantiated by such fig- 
of 19.2 per cent in foreign demand. The February, 28,160; March, 28.798; April, 29,- : 7 ace 


provision made for additions to refinery 547; June, 29,191; July, 29,080; August, “Rane on alewins, ry tan eid 
zasoline stocks is considerably less than | 28.971; September, 29,381. Taxicabs in| (oo twice trade during the first” eight | 
the actual increase of a year ago. The New York numbered 18,800 on Oct. 1, as months of 1931 were approxi ately 11 per 
iT eal nr oe So eh aoe , compared with 18,500 at the beginning of — re vol were app dx mé Vy p 
(otal motor fuel requirement, consequently, the year. Washington, D. C., showed an cent less than in the corresponding pe- 
is calculated at 1.6 per cent less than eG a "ARN: In 1 riod of 1930, while fuel oil consumed in 


increase from 2,068 to 4,500; Indianapolis 


that recorded for the nine months’ period the generation of electric power at cen- 


r 307 324; allas tr y ; 
ended June 30, 1931. alee bg Ti — on eet” = tral plants showed a similar decline. Fuel 
The domestic demand for motor fuel is troit from 1,800 to 1,300: Philadelphia © burned by locomotives on Class I rail- | 
determined basically by the number of | trom 1,010 to 930; Minneapolis from 496|708d4s during the first, seven months of 
automotive units — automobiles, trucks,; to 376: with little change reported in 1931 was 14 per cent less than the con< 
taxicabs, buses, tractors, ete—in use. Were | the remaining cities. aenetee during the corresponding peroid 
all other factors constant, consumption General business or financial conditions |° 1930. 
would rise or fall largely in relationship influence motor fuel demand, but most 


Cut in Fuel Oil Would 
Help Balance Industry 
In view of 


directly in regard to the number of motor 
vehicles in use. It would appear, how- 
ever, that adverse business conditions tend 
more to limit normal growth in demand, 
rather than cause any sharp decline in 
demand from vehicles already in use. 
The ‘curve’ of motor fuel demand lags 
behind the swings of the business cycle. 
An apparent reason for this is that trends 


to the number of consuming units in use. 
Calculation based on available data of 
automobile production and registrations, 
the average life of cars and similar fac- 
tors, indicate that the average number of 
motor vehicles in use at the present time 
is between 2 and 3 per cent less than the 
calculated total of a year ago. 

A continuation of these calculations, by 


the decline in fuel oil de- 
mand and the resulting stock increaess, | 
the manufacture from the crude oil of 
relatively more gasoline and less fuel oil 
appears to be essential to the maintenance 
of an economic balance in the oil industry. 





hs ‘er the period under consider in automobile production influence busi- This may be accomplished through in-j| 
months, over the period under considera~ | ness conditions beginning with the ac-|creased production and utilization of 
tion indicates that the average number quisition of raw materials for manufac- natural gasoline. Increased motor fuel | 


of cars in use in each of the succeeding 
months will approach closer to the re- 
spective monthly averages of the previous 
year. 

The average number of consuming units 


ture, while motor fuel demand is not in- 
fluenced until the completion of the ve- 
hicles. 


production through “cracking” is possible | 
with present facilities and some increase 
is anticipated in natural gasoline produc- 
tion, although the peak levels of 1930 are 
not expected. In the present report, con- 


Consumption of Fuel 


in use during any month is not a com- ae sequently, crude runs at gefineries are 
pletely accurate guide to probable de- Influenced by Weather based upon a projected gasoline output 
mand. nor would correction for seasonal Weather conditions are of particular im- equal to 48.839 per cent of the crude run. 
variation alone lead to satisfactory con- portance during the Winter months. The This is somewhat higher than the ratio 
clusions. Variations in the frequency or relatively mild Winters of the past two ‘48.354 per cent) used in the precedifig 
continuity of use, while difficult to gauge, years undoubtedly have offset what other- report and is @lefinitely higher than the 
exercise an important influence on de- wise might have been a more apparent| average ratio (47.854 per cent) reported 
mand. decline in demand. The progress which for the nine months ended June 30, 1931. 

has been made in snow clearance from Although the probable quantity of do- 


Traffic on Roads 
Heavier This Year 


arterial highways has, to a marked extent, 


mestic @rude oil, required for the opera- 
reduced the difficulties of Winter travel 


tions outlined, has been indicated, no 


In the preparation of the present esti-| separate endeavor has been made to de- 

For example, the average number of mates, however, the Committee has as- termine the proper production levels or 
motor valieies in use luring the past sumed that severe weather conditions will the allocation of crude oil production or 
Summer undoubtedly was less than the not be encountered requirements between producing areas 
average of a year ago but domestic con- Numerous other factors contribute their State organizations, directly concerned 
sumption of motor fuel during the 1931 share to the study of probable demand, with the prevention of waste through pro- 
Summer exceeded the 1930 levels. Part of such as the increase in improved highways duction control, have indicated a_ daily 
the answer obviously must be that the and the replacement of ferry service by average crude oil production of 2,379,000 


cars in use were operated more frequently 


'y tunnel or bridge. The additional day ac- 
or over longer distances. In other words 


corded to February, 1932, because of the 


barrels in the United States, during the 
remainder of the present year and all of 


j}ings and thrift. 


‘Insurance 


Gov. Gardner of North Carolina 
Endorses Movement of 


Federation 





RALEIGH, N. 


“Complete endorsement and 


given by Gov. O. Max Gardner 
servance of Nov. 17 and 18 as “North Caro- 
sponored by the In- | 
|surance Federation of North Carolina. 
In designating those dates as “Insur-| 
ance Days,’ Gov. Gardner stated: | 
business | 
that gasoline shipments from the United|ance contributes to the protection and 
security of the home, 
tiguous territories would approximate 110,-| vestments are of doubtful value, the in- 
surance business looms as an agency that 

the United | not only furnishes a safe field for invest-| 
States are influenced by the factors re-| ment, but promotes habits of regular sav- 
In the accumulation of 
the necessary reserves to assure strength 
|of this great business, the resources of our | 
people are constantly flowing into chan- 
}nels of sound enterprise and investment, 
and, thus, to a greater degree than is gen- 
}erally thought, the people are partners in 
| this vast enterprise.” 


ina Insurance Days,” 


“More than any other 


When 


Ouster Suit Filed in Texas 
Against Automobile Club 
AusTIN, TEX., Nov. 9. 
Attorney General James V. Allred has 


Distr t 
Travis County against the North American | 


filed suit in the 98th 


Automobile Association, Inc., 


|corporation with a permit to do business 
forfeit 
}and enjoin it from doing business in the 


in Texas, seeking to 


State. 


The corporation had a permit to operate 
}and conduct an automobile club. 
that 

operating any automobile club pursuant to 
contrary 
laws of Texas, is operating a business in 


torney General contends 


its charter powers but, 


the nature of an insurance 


jis further alleged that the corporation is 
| practicing law, contrary to Texas law, by 
| agreeing to furnish legal counsel and to 
prosecute actions for holders of its cer-| 


tificates or policies. 
Assistant Attorney 


tion’s attempting to practice 
is involved. 


Agents’ Licensing Statute 
Clarified in Pennsylvania 


Generad 
Benbow, who is handling the case, said 
| this is the fifth ouster suit against cor- 
porations of this nature, although it 
the first in which the issue of a corpora- 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








State Designates Unfair Methods 


me "Found Lacking in 


Infringement Suit 


C., Nov. 9.| 
approval” is 
to ob-| 


Appellate Court Holds. No 
Bad Faith Is Shown by 
Evidence, as to Threats 


| Made to Customers 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

It is only when such slanders are both 
ingbad faith—that is, malicious—and are 
working destruction of property 
or property rights, that equity 
| will interfere; otherwise the remedy is at 
law. 

In the Federal courts the first case rece 


ognizing any power to enjoin claims of in- 
fringement, was Judge Blodgett’s opinion 
in Emack vy. Kane, 34 Fed. Rep. 46, and 
it has continued the leading case. It 
fully recognizes that bad faith and malice 
must apear before any such power exists; 
and this limitation has been repeatedly 
|affirmed. There have been, in recent 
years, occasional reported opinions which 
seem somewhat to disregard this essential 
basis; but in so far as they may bear that 
construction, we cannot think they are 
well decided. (Note No. 3.) We discussed 
this subject most recently in Alliance Co. 
v DeVilbiss, 41 Fed. (2d), 668, 670, and 
need not repeat what was there said. 


Earlier Use Discussed 


Examining the facts upon this record, 
we find no convincing evidence of the 
bad faith or fraud of defendant. The 
Edwards and Calhoun patents were both 
presumably valid. They were both in- 
fringed by plaintiff. The objection that 
they did not involve invention as com- 
pared with the older art, is not one which 
the patentee was bound to know to be 
good. Some parts of the basis of that 
Objection involve earlier uses of which 
defendant did not know. It is not to be 
condemned for claiming infringement and 
giving reasonable notice or notices of its 
claims. 

The specific things which plaintiff says 
indicate bad faith, merit attention. One is 
that defendant did not bring suit until 
by way of counterclaim in this case. De- 
fendant was located at Cleveland. Plain- 
tiff's infringement was mainly upon the 
Pacific Coast; its pecuniary responsibility 
|does not appear. Defendant had no op- 
portunity to bring suit against plaintiff 
}in the Cleveland district or circuit. It 
| was under no initial and immediate obli- 
}gation to go across the country for that 


insur- | 


so many in-! 


ict Court of 
a California 
its permit 


The At- 


it is not 


to the 


It 


business. 


Sudney 


is 


law in Texas 


HarrispurG, Pa., Nov. 9. | Purpose. 
Interpreting a statute enacted by the 1931 | Notice of Infringement 
Legislature which requires the active of- 


ficers of corporations and ac 
of copartnerships and firms to secure indi- 


vidual licenses as insurance 
the corporation, partnership 


be licensed as an agency, the State Insur- 
}ance Commissioner 
ruled the licenses of the individual and of 
the corporation or firm must be uniform 


Cc. 


in every respect 
Thus 
corporate agency has three 


of whom is licensed as an agent for a dif- | 


ferent 
each 


company, it will be 
of the three officers 


for them 


‘Industrial Deaths in Month 
Total 32 in West Virginia 


CHarRLeston, W. Va., Nov. 9. 
industrial accidents 
during October 
ported to the State Compensation Com- 
Fatalities 


A total of 3,616 
West Virginia 


missioner, Lee Ott. 
32, while nonfatal accidents 
Mr. Ott stated 


that gasoline imports during the whole of 
1932 would be reduced 25 per cent from 


1930 
By 


levels. 


the reduction of 


result. 
tion, 


For the period 


this would equal a 


660,000 barrels, a reduction of 38 per cent 


F. Armstrong has 


according to Mr. Ar 


to be 
}as agents for all of the companies before 
the corporation may be licensed as agent 


crude 
to a quantity comparable with exports, an 
average figure of 90,000 barrels daily would 
under 


It did not engage in any general cam- 
paign of threats against plaintiff's cus- 
tomers. The total delay from the time 
Brook's competition became substantial 
{until the counterclaim was filed, was less 
than two years. One in plaintiff's position, 
under such circumstances, is not without 
remedy. He may tender to the patentee 
a suitable opportunity to bring an in- 
; | fringement suit at the patentee’s home, or 
mstrong, if a/in such district as the patentee desires; 
officers, each |if that is declined without good reason 
and the claims and threats are continued, 
the necessary bad faith begins to appear. 

Another complaint is that the notices of 
infringement did not specify what patents 
were infringed. The answer says that this 
|was unnecessary, because Brooks knew all 
}about it. This is certainly a good answer 
as to the Edwards patent. It is not so 
good as to the Calhoun, which was only 
pending application when Brooks left the 
defendant, and which was not issued until 
just before suit was brought. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that the application was not 
prosecuted diligently. The particulars of 
pending applications cannot well be dis- 
closed without inviting interferences. It 
is not seen that the failure to name the 
Edwards patent, or to say that a patent 
was about to be issued upon the covers, 
or to specify that the claims of infringe- 
ment would be confined to these two ar- 
ticles, give rise to any particular prejudice 
to plaintiff. as distinguished from the 
prejudice inherent in a more accurate or 
limited notice. (Note No. 4.) 


Findings Regarding Conduct 
It is also said that the first notice specie 


fled infringement also of a flame extin- 
guisher, upon which device defendant had 


tive members 


agents before 
or firm may 


for 
licensed 


necessary 


in 
were re- 
numbered 
totaled 3,584, | 


‘ 


oil imports 


considera- 


total of 24.,- 


from the total of 39,764,000 barrels im-|no patent. The fact is, that four appli- 
ported during the nine months ended June cations pertaining to fire extinguishing 
30, 1931, in which period crude oil im-| had been turned over by Brooks to de- 
ports averaged 146.000 barrels daily. fendant when he organized it, and that 

During the first six months of 1930,| seemingly no one of these finally resulted 


gasoline imports totalled 8,1 


the first six months of 1932, 


58,000 barrels, 
a monthly average of 1,360,000 barrels. For 


in a patent Here again, it is not a 
parent how plaintiff was prejudiced by t 
excessive claim. 


he 


the Commit- 


despite the slightly smaller number of leap year, will add nearly 1,000,000 barrels 1932. ,; tee has provided for monthly gasoline im- The other items of evidence urged do 
cars in use, traffic on the roads must to the domestic demand during the period. .. ae 5 ports approximating 1,000,000 barrels, or not, separately or cumulatively, convince 
have been heavier. i An increase in scheduled air transport Negligible Drawing a reduction of slightly more than 25 per) us that defendant's conduct should be 
In connection with its study of the operations during the first half of 1931. . 7 cent from 1930 levels. The monthly aver- deemed as dominantly in bad faith. It 
economic factors affecting domestic de- over 1930. denotes increased motor fuel On Stores Expected |age for the whole of the nine months’ cannot be characterized by some occasional 
mand for gasoline, the Bureau of Mines consumption in aviation. Notable events, ; a aaa ze period is larger than for the first half of instance in the course of a business contest 
is assembling all available data as to such as the George Washington Bicen-| 4, daily production of 2370.00 barrels 1932, on account of larger imports expected | between such competitors. It must be 
the number of cars which cross cértain tennial Celebration, scheduled to open on WoUld provide a total of 651,846,000 bar- | during the final quarter of 1931. Respect-| judged as a whole. 
toll bridges, ferries or State borders. While Feb, 22, 1932, in Washington, D. G., and rels during the nine months under con- fully submitted, So much of the decree as finds for 
these, as yet, are limited to rather widely continue through the Summer, and the ‘ideration, This would compare | with a Committee on Petroleum Economics: | plaintiff on the iriginal bill should be re- 
scattered points, there appears to have Olympiad, opening July 1, 1932, at Los total of 629,236,000 barrels produced dur- Martin Van Couvering, Howard Bennette, versed and the bill dismissed. The record 


been an increase in the number of motor 
vehicles on the roads. 
The number of cars, registered in other 


Angeles, Calif., undoubtedly will serve to 
stimulate travel. 
In preparing the estimates of probable 


In other words, the daily production rate 
of 2,379,000 barr@ls would be approxi- 


States, which crossed the California bor- motor fuel demand during the period un- mately 3 per cent higher than the daily 
ders during the four months, June to ger consideration, the Desamaittes took in- average of 2,305,000 barrels recorded for 
September, 1931, was 12 per cent larger : the preceding period. According to the 


to account both the probable number of 
motor vehicles which would be in use and 
the probable monthly average consumption 
per vehicle, basing the latter calculations 
upon the probable variance from the aver- 
age unit consumption indicated for the 
recent Summer period. 


Demand Is Estimated 


than in the corresponding months of 1930 
Automobile travel to the national parks 
this year was 18 per cent greater than in 
1930. 884,000 cars having been registered 
in all parks, as against 747,000 last year 
Motor vehicle traffic during June, July 
and August, 1931, over the bridges for 
which reports have been received was 2.5 


Committee's calculation, a program which 
would consider the stability and continuity 
of refining operations and the adjust- 
ment of supply to probable demand would 
require a total of 653,340,000 barrels of do- 
mestic crude oil, or a daily average of 
2.384.000 barrels. This economic require- 
ment, would include the supply of crude 


per cent larger than during the same . ; oil both from production and through 
a of 1930. Traffic through the Hol- At 1.9 Per Cent Higher stock withdrawals. If actual operations 
land tunnel during the first nine months The estimated domestic motor fuel de-' follow the trend of economic  require- 
of 1931 was 6 per cent larger than in the mand of 289,000,000 barrels shows an in- ments as outlined, the daily produc- 
same 1930 period crease of 1.9 per cent over the 283,690,000 tion of 2,379,000 barrels would supply 


A general conclusion might be that, 


barrels consumed during the previous cor- 
while the traffic increase reported for the 


virtually all of the requirement and with- 
responding period. This appears, to the 


drawals from storage would be negligible 





Summer of 1931 did not show as large an Committee to be in line with the trends in With regard to crude oil and gasoline 
increase as was reported for the Summer the various factors affecting domestic de- imports, the Committee based its calcu- 
of 1929, in comparison with 1928, there mand for gasoline lation upon the premise that the quantity 
was, nevertheless, some increase, This With respect to the probable foreign de- of crude oil imported into the United 
would indicate, considering the smaller mand for motor fuel, the Committee did States would equal approximately the 
number of cars in use, that gasoline con- | not possess data comparable in scope with quantity shipped out of the country and 


Postal Receipts for 50 Industrial Offices 
In October Declined From Figure Last Year 


Postal receipts at 50 industrial offices for the month of October showed a $485,081 decrease beneath revenues at 
offices for the corresponding month of 1930, it was announced Nov. 9 by the Post Office Department 
showed decreased receipts, and 6 took in more money. 


these 
Of the 50 offices, 44 
The total receipts of $3,149,567 were 11.72 per cent less than those for 

































October, 1930. Tabulated figures of postal receipts at 50 industrial cities for October, 1931, follow: 

Oct.. 1931 Oct.. 1930 Increase Pct Oct.. 1931 Oct.. 1930 Increase Pct 
Springfield, Ohio $233,114.02 $284,259.37 *$51,145.35 *17.99 Charleston, W. Va 7330.33 56 483.26 "9,152.93 *16.20 
Oklahoma City, Okla 125,421.56 165,574.40 40,152.84 *24.2F Chattanooga, Tenn eas 64,779.29 80,626.94 *15.847.65 *19.65 
Albany. N. Y¥ 180,556.58 180.001.90 554.68 31 Schenectady, N. Y. .... 46,591.48 51,619.99 *5.028.51 *9.74 
Scranton, Pa 79.436.97 "93,748.83 *14.311.86 15.27 Lynn, Mass cae 34,464.69 40,894.61 "6,429.92 *15.72 
Harrisburg. Pa 145.980.21 153.819.41 *8,739.20 *5.68 Shreveport, La. . 38,934.11 44,336.82 *5.402.71 *12.18 
San Antonio, Tex 104,204.33 119,257.55 *15,053.22 *12.62 Goiumais, B. CO. ciccacee 944.32 37,521.14 4,576.82 *12.20 
Spokane, Wash. ........ 72,233.72 88.113.37 "15,879.65 *18.02 a Oe. ee 37,359.72 44,068.02 *6.708.30 *15.22 
Oakland. Calif. .....c00. 157,533.30 180,925.53 *23,392.23 *12.93 Sioux Falls, S. Dak 28,977.58 34.201 .36 *5.223.78 15.27 
Birmingham, Ala. .....- 120,065.69 135,736.26 "15,670.57 *11.54 Waterbuy Conn 40.416.12 47,538.20 *7,122.08 *14.98 
Topeka, Kans sheen 91,809.85 98,748.26 *6.938.41 *7.03 PAIL, COS nn sake nin be 22,160.32 27,269.96 "5,109.64 *18.74 
Peoria, Ill oenceeeee 75,498.33 86,156.18 *10,657.85 *12.37 Manchester, N. H. .....< 24,706.01 29,220.89 "4.51488 15.45 
Norfolk Va ae 64,259.00 70,865.34 *6 606.34 *9.32 Remineton. BS. scccssce . 26 648.93 33,033.80 "4,344.87 *13.15 
Tampa, Fla 52,796.66 53,039.78 *243.12 *.46 PROCRIZ, ATIB. sececccece 40,316.26 46,304.23 *5 987.97 *12.93 
Fort Wayne 70,225.38 86,451.93 "16,226.55 *18.77 Butte, Mont 20,006.25 24,489.79 "4,283.54 *18.31 
Lincoln, Nebr 74.415.19 84,337.37 9,922.18 °11.76 Jackson, Miss 36,209.42 39,675.40 *3,465.98 *8.73 
Duluth, Minn 60,629.82 69 094.99 "8.465.17 *12.25 Boise, Idaho 18,350.00 22,961.00 *4.631.00 *20.17 
Little Rack, Ark. <.cc0e» 56,840.59 72,824.94 *15,984.35 | *21.95 Burlington, Vt 17,741.30 21,410.06 *3,668.76 *17.13 
Sioux City, Iowa 61,258.77 70,330.04 "9,071.27 *12.9¢ Cumberland 13,029 31 15,170.02 "1,840.71 1213 
Bridgeport, Conn 90,047.18 100,752.69 "10,705.51 *10.6: Ren Nev 21,199.00 20.258.60 931.40 4.60 
Portiand, Me. ...ices 73,562.80 71,194.25 2,368.55 3.33 Albuquerque. N. Mex 21,247.05 20,243.93 1.003.12 4.95 
St. Joseph, Mo. 43,057.66 50.902.37 *7,844.71 *15.41 Cheyenne, Wyo 9.776.838 12.398.63 *2.621.80 *21.14 
Springfield, I] 61,631.65 62.985.20 *1,353.55 *2.15 
SPOON. Ber at enecncn 67,909.99 71.814.3 *3,904.39 "5.44 Total $3,149 .567.7 $3,.567,649.27 $418,081.51 *11.72 
Wilmington. Del 68.901.83 66.571.54 1,430.29 2.15 Daily average 116,650.00 132,135.00 *15,485.00 *11.72 
Madison, Wis. ...... 67,101.98 66 428.46 673.52 1.01 
South Bend, Ind. 60,094.48 73,941.10 "13,846.62 *18.73 July, 1931, over July, 1930, *8.04: August, 1931, over August, 1939, 
Charlotte, N. C. .. 65,212.68 69,673.78 "4461.10 *6.40 | *8.39; September, 1931, over September, 1930, *8.32. 
Savannah, Ga. .... 35,304.96 39,542.85 "4,237.89 *10.72 _—- 

| Cedar Rapids, Iowa .... 46,763.26 50,830.55 "4,087.29 *8.00 Decrease. 





ing the nine months ended June 30, 1931. Alfred G. White, John W. Frey, E. B. 


Swanson, chairman. 


is remanded for decrees in accordance with 
this opinion. 





HIGH LIGHTS 


ON 
SURETYSHIP 


_ One of 
a Series of 
helpful diseus- 
sions about 
a vital phase 
of Surety- 
ship 
of which this is 


No. 21 





General Guardians’ Bonds 
yo ° . 
Fiduciaries 
These bonds are conditioned for 
the safe and proper handling in- 
cluding investment and accounting 


for the property and funds of in- 
fant heirs. 


There are special guardians’ bonds, 
temporary guardians’ bonds, and 
bonds of guardian ad litem. A 
guardian ad litem is a person ap- 
pointed by the court to prosecute 
an action on behalf of an infant. 


Ij at any time we can serve you, either with 
bonds or casualty insurance, please provide us with 
the opportunity. We have a nation-wide agency 
force—at your command! 


Standard Surety & Casualty 


Company of New York 
Home Office: 
80 John Street New York, N. Y. 


John R. English Frank G. Morris 
Vice President President 


“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 
Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 


























RAILROADS . 


Merch 


Without Superior, 
Mr. O’Connor Says 


Aim of Shipping Board Now 
Is to Induce American 
Shippers to Use Vessels, 
Chairman of Board States 


By T. V. O’Connor 
Chairman, United States Shipping Boarg 


At its inception, the Shipping Board's 
principal function, aside from purely ad- 
ministrative and regulatory activities, was 
to provide merchant vessels to satisfy the 
war needs of ourselves and our allies. 
Later its efforts were devoted to the re- 
establishment of the American Merchant 
Marine as a factor in world shipping. To- 
dav one of its principal aims is to gain 
for American shiping such assistance as 
will assure it a permanent place in the 
economic life of the Nation, and to this 
end the industry has been given every aid 
within the power of those governmental 
agencies charged with developing our com- 
mercial position at sea. 

I think it will generally be conceded that 
the efforts of the Government in this 
direction have been the biggest factor in 
whatever success American shipping has 
thus far attained. Of course, a gfeat 
share of the credit is also due to enterpris- 
ing American investors, as well as to the 
older American shipping companies that 
have come to the front with building and 
replacement programs and with plans for 
the expansion of their present trading ac- 
tivities. | 

Admirable Progress Made ; 

We have now reached a point where it 
may be said that the shipping industry 
and the Government have made admirable 
progress toward supplying American for- 
eign trade with adequate ocean carrier 
services, owned and operated by private 
American interests. We claim for Amer- 
ican vessels not only a service generally 
as good as that offered by their com- 
etiiors, but one which In many instances 

superior. ; 

We need now to awaken a _ national 
pride in our ships, owned as they are by 
Americans and manned for the most part 
by American crews. Other nationalities 
have not only developed this pride in 
their shipping. but have also come to 
understand the value of patronage, and 
hence they give to their shipping the 
most wholehearted and generous support. 

Exploitation Now Needed 

The greater part of our merchant ma- 
rine is, after all, only 10 or 12 years old, 
and for the reason that deep-rooted es- 
tablishment in shipping is a matter of 
more years than that, particularly when 
comp¢tition is firmly intrenched, we should 
not, in our determination to attain our 
objective, allow any of the proper means 
of cxploiiation to remain undeveloped. 

The trade of the United States has been 
a profitable field of activity for foreign- 
flag lines, so much so that alien shipping 
companies have found it to their ad- 
vaniage to build and operate ships espe- 
cially designed for carrying our products 
to countries other than their own, and to 
bring from those countries raw materials 
needed for our home industries, thus en- 
tering into competition with our own ships 
in our direct trades. 

Seldom See Home Ports 

The vessels are built and documented 
abroad, and in many instances seldom 
reenter their home ports after being dis- 
patched to their foreign spheres of ac- 
tivity. In the case of no other great 
maritime nation can we find a parallel 
to the situation which thus confronts us, 
and the fact that it continues year after 
year is a matter of grave concern to 
American operators. 

We have had the valuable assistance 
of a number of prominent individuals, 
trade associations and commercial bodies 
in educating the American people to the 
duty of patronizing their own vessels, but 
no factor has been so helpful in this re- 
spect as the successful operation of the 
ships themselves. 

Well Equipped Craft 

Well-equipped vessels, operating 
freauency on the world’s leading trade 
routes, with splendia records for safety 
of life and property at sea, in themselves 
constitute the most cogent argument that 
can be advanced for the bestowal of 
Patronage on the part of American ocean 
travelers and shippers of cargo. 

It is an argument based upon sufficient 
and well-rendered service, and the pat- 
ronage which the ships solicit and deserve 
will enable them to render even better 
and more complete service in the future. 
Shipping companies have always demon- 
strated that they will provide the most 
up-to-date facilities obtainable when suf- 
ficient traffic is in sight, and they may be 
counted upon at all times to respond to 
public demand for additional passenger 
accommodations and cargo space. 

American owners and operators are dem- 
onstrating a practical faith in the future 
of American shipping that our other citi- 
zens would do well to emulate. If we can 


with 


imbue American users of ocean transpor- | 


tation with this same spirit, the problems 
now confronting us will be easy of solu- 
tion. 

Aim Is To Use Bottoms 

Our aim is to carry the greater portion 
of America’s foreign trade in American 
bottoms, and we must bend every effort to 
achieve this laudable objective. 

Now that facilities have been provided 
and are constantly being improved, the 
merchant marine requires, and I am sure 
will receive, the cooperation and patronage 
of American industry and American trav- 
elers in order to assure the success which 
it so richly deserves. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an article printed in The Grace Log.) 


Australia Trade Balance 
Although Australia’s exports and 
ports were smaller in the fiscal year of 


1930-31, a favorable trade balance was 
recorded. ‘Department of Commerce.) 


im- 
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AvTHORIZzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unrrep STATES DAILY 


Described in Weekly Review 


Trade and Industrial Developments in Na- 
tions of the Orient Are Analyzed 


'NDUSTRIAL and commercial developments in foreign countries are surveyed in 
the weekly review of world trade just made public by the Department of Com- 


merce. 
sentatives. 
tries follows in full text: 


hen 


Australia 


Australia: Wheat and wool 
been firm in Australia during the last week 
and the share market has improved. Accora- 
ing to a radiogram seamens’ strike continues 
and includes all vessels at Sydney having 
Australian crews It is considered unlikely 
that the strike will spread to other States. 
The New South Wales Transport Board has 
made some minor concessions in connection 
with the Transport Act which became effec- 
tive on Nov. 2. The Government Board of 
Radio Control will take charge of national 
broadcasting in July, 1932, relieving the operat- 
ing company now in charge. 


China 


immediate commercial out- 
look at the close of October is extremely 
clouded, particularly because of lack of de- 
velopments in the two most outstanding cur- 
rent problems, that of the Sino-Japanese 
situation and the Canton-Nanking negotia- 
tions. Moreover, boycott activities are becom- 
ing increasingly effective throughout China, 
developing intensity in Yangtze Valley and in 
South China, with its gradual extension 
throughout northern trading posts. Flood 
waters in the middle Yangtze Valley are 
rapidly receding, except in certain areas that 
lack drainage outlets Hankow city is almost 
drained, and reconstruction work pro- 
gressing 

The first shipments of American wheat for 
flooded relief purposes are due to arrive at 
Shanghai in early November. Because of 
unfavorable conditions in the Yangtze Val- 
ley, China's current cotton crop is esti- 
mated to be fully 20 per cent below that of 
last year Hankow supplies are expected to 
show a 50 per cent decrease. The rice crop 
throughout China is reported to be 20 per 
cent below average. However, 
South China's second rice crop 
Rice prices at Shanghai have not advanced 
sufficiently to encourage imports. A slightly 
smaller seeding of the new Winter wheat 
crop in North China is reported, with flood 
waters in some sections in northern Kiangsu 
Province preventing Fall seeding. 

Latest reports indicate that this year’s crop 
of flue-cured tobacco will total slightly over 
100,000,000 pounds, which is about 20 per 
cent greater than last year’s crop Produc- 
tion in Shantung Province is estimated at 
50,000,000 pounds. Shantung'’s peanut crop 


China.—China's 


is 


is favorable. 


| trade in 
| ures 


the outlook for | 


is reported 10 per cent larger than last year.) 


Shanghai general trade experienced a_lessen- 
ing of the boycott situation during October, 
but agitation is intense at present. Only a 
small amount of cargo is being shipped to 
Shanghai or to up-river ports on Japanese 
steamers, and local importers are urging 
shippers abroad not to ship on Japanese 
steamers for fear that local stevedores may 
boycott such shipments. 

As a result of unsettled s 
problems, money was tight during October 
among Chinese banks. Chinese depositors 
withdrew large amounts from Chinese banks, 
and deposits in foreign banks are increasing 
There is a good demand for money to finance 
imports of American and Indian cotton. 
Building activities in Shanghai continue un- 
abated, although permits decreased slightly 
during September Several large projects are 
awaiting the strengthening of silver Rental 
rates on all stores are rising gradually, with 
all space in offices and warehouses located in 
the foreign concession areas well occupied 
General trade at Hankow is active. Construc- 
tion activities are increasing, with brisk de- 
mand for building material and hardware 
Bovcott activities are widespread and increas- 
ing. and Japanese steamers on the Yangtze 
River are losing trade 

The Peking-Hankow railway line ts given 
over largely to troop movements and mili- 
tary supplies, with passenger and freight serv- 
ice irregular. Tientsin’s export market it 
fair, with an abundant harvest of agricul- 
tural products including nuts available 
Railway traffic is improving, with greater reg- 
ularity in schedules except on the Peking- 
Mukden line. The Hai River remains silted, 
but some scouring is noted, and navigation 
is improving Harbor authorities anticipate 
that vessels of 10 feet draft will be able to 
approach the Tientsin waterfront in Novem- 
ber. South China trading is satisfactory, with 
exchange rates favorable to British trade. The 
boycott is more effective, with some violence 
manifested in early October. Both imports 
and exports at Hong Kong during September 
showed increases over August, and to those 
of one year ago 

Local markets throughout South China are 
fairly busy. Business in Manchuria is para- 
lyzed, with future outlook dependent 
the outcome of the Sino-Japanese _ settle- 
ment. With the exception of the South Man- 
churian and the Chinese Eastern railways, 
all railway traffic is interrupted, and discon- 
tinued entirely on some lines 
of this year’s crop of soya beans arriving at 
Dairen are reported excellent quality, but 
while prices are apparently favorable, world 
markets seem not interested. 


administrative 


India 


India.—Indian banks 
ing dollar exchange at 
per dollar, respectively, with forward rates 
at between !, and 1 rupee per month higher. 
The rupe sterling rate is up to 183-32 pence 
and the government has resumed sterling pur- 
chases 
has refused to consider 
in rupee tenders. The Delhi 
continue the Delhi-Karachi 
the state air service over 
on Dec. 31. 


are buying and sell- 
3.43 and 5.48 rupees 


fiying club will 
air mail 
this route 


Japan 

Japan.—Gold shipments from Japan during 
October total 135,000,000 yen to date, but de- 
spite this loss of specie, the Bank of 
still has a coverage of 49.2 per cent for their 
note issue Loans and the note issue con- 
tinue to increase, causing renewed agitation 
in some quarters for removal of the gold em- 
bargo, but government and financial leaders 
have issued statements reiterating Japan's 
ability to maintain free gold. Banks are urged 
to curtail foreign investments \ favorable 
reaction has been felt from the British elec- 
tion, due to the removal of some _ uncer- 
tainty. Nagano silk reelers propose closing 
for the year-end and further reduction in 
wages. Shipping charters have been canceled 
due to the decline in the pound sterling. 
survey of business of 1,250 corporations 
the first half of 1931 shows 254 with 
erating loss, compared with 317 for 
half of 1930 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies.—The unofficial boy- 
cotting of Japanese products by Chinese mer- 
chants is causing considerable reduction in 
prices Textiles have dropped from 20 to 30 


for 
an op- 
the last 


UR Trading Department maintains 


active contacts 


with markets for 


investment securities and is constantly 
handling transactions in Government, 
Municipal and Federal Land Bank Bonds 
and listed or unlisted Railroad, Public 
Utility, Industrial and Foreign Issues. 


Inquiries regarding 
this service are invited. 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New York 
922 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Japan | 


| Stricted credit 
imported 
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Shipments | 


So far the Indian stores department | 
tne exchange clause | 


when | 
stops | 
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| was 
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The review is based on messages from the Department's foreign repre- 
The section dealing with the Orient and certain Latin American coun- 


per cent, encouraging European firms to order 
markets have Japanese instead of European and American 


textiles as formerly. "The volume of business 
being booked, however, is small. 


Dominican Republic 


Dominican Republic.—-During October there 
was no definite improvement in the adverse 
economic conditions that have prevailed for 
many months. The credit situation, admit- 
tedly critical, shows no change since last 
month, except that it is apparent that an 
increasing number of merchants are behind 
in their obligations, especially those who 
luxury lines. General business fail- 
Santiago totaled 129 during the six 
ended Sept. 30, most of which were 
small firms Although no official statistics 
are available, it is believed that unemploy- 
ment increased during the month. 

Unverified reports indicate that the Domini- 
can Government is proposing to undertake 
an extensive public works program to effect 
many needed repairs and relieve unemploy- 
ment to some extent, the rumor of which 
has had a heartening effect on business 
houses throughout the country. No improve- 
ment whatever is noted in the foreign trade 
of the country, all commodity markets con- 
tinuing to be very depressed. 

The Receiver General of Customs 
however, a substantial improvement 
November and December rhe 
lected under the receivership, both customs 
and internal revenues, continued at very low 
levels during September With the sugar 
grinding and the cacao harvesting finished, 
activity in agricultural sections is at a low 
ebb. There is some limited activity in coffee 
growing regions, where pickers are beginning 
to gather a crop estimated to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 pounds. 


in 
months 


predicts, 
during 
receipts col- 


Mexico 


Mexico.—Alt\hough the basic industries have 
shown no appreciable improvement during 
the past month. a slightly better tone is 
noted in many lines of merchandise, espe- 
cially during the last 10 days. The manufac- 
turing and mining industries have largely 
depleted their stocks of raw materials and 
supplies and are taking advantage of im- 
proved exchange conditions to place orders for 
their immediate needs 

Merchandise which showed a slight improve- 
ment during October as compared with Sep- 
tember, included automobiles and parts, hard- 
ware, electrical specialties and rayon yarns, 
but building materials, agricultural machin- 
ery, heavy chemicals, drugs and sundries, of- 
fice supplies and radios continued on the 
same level as for September. 

Exchange during the past week has been 
fairly steady, pesos selling today at 2.64 to 
the dollar. Banks are continuing their re- 
policy; however, collections for 
goods are showing improvement 
owing 1o the more favorable exchange situa- 
tion A labor strike threatened against the 
local power and light company is apparently 
being arbitrated satisfactorily, but a strike 
called on the Southern Pacific Railway of 
Mexico has virtually reached a deadlock, un- 
less it is arbitrated in the near future. 


Newfoundland 


Newfoundland.—Codfish prices continue un- 
remunerative. Fishermen are selling Labra- 
dor cod at $1.50 to $2 per quintal and shore 
fish at from $1.50 for West Indies grade to $5 
for the small quantities available of 
chantable Spanish. The depreciation in the 
local currency (largely notes of the Canadian 
banks) and the depressed purchasing power 
of the population, combine to reduce imports, 
particularly from the United States. A 10 
per cent wage cut has been effected in the 
Wabana iron ore mines where operations for 
the year to date have been only a third of 
capacity. Three expert advisers to the gov- 
ernment have arrived to study the budget 
and communication systems with a view to 
drafting a new fiscal policy. 


(The survey of conditions in coun- 
tries of Europe will be published in 
full text in the issue of Nov. 11.) 


. 


| Russian 


Cotton Forecast 
Revised Upward 
By 3.8 Per Cent 


‘Current Yield, the Second 
Largest in History, Will 
Be 16,903,000 Bales, | 


Federal Board Predicts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
shows an indicated production of 16,903,000 
bales (of 500 pounds gross weight) and an 
| indicated yield of 197.8 pounds of lint cot- 
{ton per acre on the 40,889,000 acres esti- 


;} mated (as of Sept. 1) to be harvested this 
| year. | 


On the basis of available information it, 
now appears that production in the ma-| 


| jor foreign countries in 1931-32 will total | 


| 


| ginning 


around 600,000 bales less than in 1930-31. | 

India: Acreage planted to Oct. 1, 1931} 
was 4.2 per cent below acreage to that 
date last year. While crop conditions 
generally seem about the same as last year, | 
reports from Punjab indicate 
lower yields for that province. During | 
the past five years plantings to Oct. 1 
have averaged 83.9 per cent of the total 
acreage and have ranged between 80.2 and 
88.9 per cent. 

Russia: A recent report of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture states that 
cotton production in 1930-31 | 


amounted ‘to 1,600,000 bales in contrast | 


| with the former figure of 2,050,000 bales | 


reported by Russian agencies and carried 
by the Institute. As yet, however, we 
have not succeeded in checking this re- 
vision sufficiently to warrant our accept- 
ing it as more reliable than our previously 
published figure of 1,850,000 bales. From 
informaton received from our Berlin of- 


| fice and past experience it appears that 


the 1931 Russian crop may be placed pro- 
visionally at 2,200,000 bales or around 20 


| per cent over the figure we carry for last 
| vear despite the report received from the 


; Institute that 


the crop is 80 per cent | 
larger than the one for 1930 and an esti- | 
mate received in our Berlin ‘office that 
Russian authorities expect procurings to 
be 70 per cent over last year. 


Brazil Shows Increase 


China: Cotton production in the im- | 
portant commercial areas of China is esti- 
mated to have been reduced by about 20 
per cent or 450,000 bales in 1931-32 com- 
pared with 1930-31 according to Agri- 
cultural Commissioner Dawson at Shang- | 
hai. A part of this reduction may be 
attributed to smaller acreage, but flood 
damage was the outstanding cause. | 


Egypt: In Egypt the 1931-32 acreage | 


|was reduced 19.2 per cent and the pre- | 


| of 


liminary estimate of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment places production at 20 per cent 
below last year. The production estimate 
about 1,329,000 bales of 478 pounds 


and 1,768,000 bales in 1929-30. The esti- 


|compares with 1,661,000 bales last eesti | 


|cotton trade have made a rought estimate 


mate for this season 
1927-28. 


Brazil: 


is the lowest since | 


The members of the Brazilian 


placed the production at 600,000 bales or 


of the 1931-32 cotton crop in Brazil I 
an increase of about 22 per cent over the | 


ismall crop of 1930-31 which was reduced | 


mer- | 


by the drought. Should the crop in| 
Brazil turn out to be this large it will | 
be slightly larger than the 1929-30 crop. 

Chosen: A preliminary estimate of the} 
1931-32 crop in Chosen indicates a pro- 
duction of 136,000 bales which compares | 
with 154,000 bales in 1930-31. This is a 


| decrease of 11.7 per cent whereas the acre- 


age was estimated to have been only 0.4 

per cent below last season. Weather con- 

ditions are said to have reduced the yields. | 
(The tabulations issued by the De- 


partment with the crop report will be | 
published in full text in the issue of | 
Nov. 11.) | 


‘Inaccuracies and False Assertions’ 


Char geéd to Navy League Pam phlet 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


Grandi 
delight 


expressed seemingly surprised 


that his suggestion had so 
promptly received the support of the 


American Administration, he appeared 
to be over-playing his part to those 
who recalled not oniy the premature re- 
port of last Summer as to President 

Hoover’s plan for a naval holiday but 
also that Secretary Stimson had been 
in conference with Signors Mussolini 
and Grandi between that premature re- 
port and Signor Grandi’'s move at Geneva. 
And their inference as to the real 
authorship of the Grandi proposal was 
measurably confirmed when, on Sept. 23, 
the State Department issued the text 
of a statement made that day by its 
representative, Mr. Hugh R. Wilson, in 
the League of Nations meeting at 
Geneva. 

+ + + 
(Committee's Statement) 

France is not building more than twice 
as much naval tonnage as Italy. Recent 
figures (as of Oct. 1, 1931) show that 
France is building at the present time 
137,424 tons while Italy is building 85,657. 

The inference that the United States 
suggested the Grandi proposal is false. 
The Italian Government’s first public sug- 


gestion of a truce was made prior to the | 
the | 


Secretary's first conversation with 
head of the Italian Governinent, 

Prior to the announcement of the Italian 
proposal, which appeared in the press of 
July 9, 1930, before Mr. Stimson arrived 
in Rome, no suggestions for an armaments 
truce had been proposed by this Govern- 
ment nor had any exchange of views 
taken place between the United States and 
Italy in respect to a truce. 


Paragraph XVI 
(Navy League's Statement) 

Mr. Wilson's statement was to the 
effect that the United States Govern- 
ment had not yet surveyed the question 
of a naval holiday “with that careful 
scrutiny which would enable us to give 
final approval at this moment to any 
particular form”; that in connection 
with a general program of unemploy- 
ment relief it will forthwith build a 
limited number of destroyers (five) 
which are to be exempted from any 
holiday agreement; “that the London 
Naval Conference (Treaty) provides for 
certain cruiser levels’ but that “the 
present cruiser level of the United 
States is considerably below the figures 
provided for in the London agreement. 
Thus any undertaking on our part not 
to augment existing naval strength for 
@ year, causes us, and I say it frankly, 
an embarrassment and a dislocation of 
construction plans. Nevertheless,” he 
continued, “we regard the general ques- 
tion of disarmament as so important 
and the necessity of creating a psy- 
chological condition propitious for the 
conference as so urgent, that we are 
willing to forego our treaty rights in 
this respect.” 2 

-~ + + 
(Commiittee’s Statement) 

The extract quoted from Mr. Wilson’s 
speech to the effect that this Government 
/ not prepared on Sept. 23, 1931, to 
give its final approval “to any particular 
form” does not accord with the Navy 
League's statement, previously mentioned, 
which maintained that the President 
promptly expressed his approval of a 
suggestion, which at that time was less 
concrete in its form. Even at the present 


effective and the final form it may take 
is not vet definitely established. | 

It is obvious that Mr. Wilson's state- | 
ment that “we are willing to forego our | 
treaty rights in this respect” ‘(that is to 
refrain from laying down additional ves- 
sels permitted under the London Treaty 
but not yet authorized by Congress. See 
comment to Paragraph 17) referred only 
to the one-year period of the truce, as 
he himself said. No one had proposed 
that any engagement entered into in con- 
nection with the truce would restrict the 
United States or other powers after its 
expiration. 

In this connection, it may be recalled | 
that the Treaty ratios are established as 
of Dec. 31, 1936. Moreover, it is not at 
all necessary that the full program be laid | 
down during the first few years of the 
treaty. Even the theoretical program of | 
the Navy League does not envisage this. 
(See Table III.) 

There is no requirement that building 
programs be carried out with approxi- 
mately the same amount of construction 
by all countries party to the Treaty dur- 
ing each year of the Treaty period. Post- 
ponement for one year of the laying down 
of replacements, which are permitted un- 
der the London Treaty as vessels become | 
over-age, does not prevent subsequent | 
laying down during the life of the Treaty. 


Paragraph XVII 
(Navy League's Statement) 


The most obvious inference from Mr. 
Wilson's statement is that, somewhat as 
President Hoover had held up the build- 
ing of our large-gun cruisers in 1929, so 
he intended specifically to stop the con- 
struction at least of the seven we now 
have on the ways and, possibly, what lit- 
tle more building we have in hand, ex- 
cepting the only exemption specified, 
namely five destroyers about to be laid 
down. That is tO say that, through 
Mr. Wilson, he proposed “to forego our 
treaty rights” to carry on the building 
of 87,600 tons of naval vessels in order 
to create “a psychological condition pro- 
pitious for the conference” on disarma- 
ment at Geneva but, at the same time, 
he proposed to start building 7,500 tons 
of destroyers “in connection with a gen- 
eral program of unemployment relief.” 

+~ + + 


(Committee's Statement) 


The inference described as “most obvi- 
;ous” in this paragraph could only be} 
|drawn by someone in ignorance of the 
public statements made during the dis- 
cussions in the Assembly and the Third 
Committee of the League of Nations. In 
discussing before this Committee the 
Scandinavian proposal for an armaments 
truce (which embodied in concrete form 
the general principles of the Grandi pro- 
posal), the Danish representative—who 
was the author of the Scandinavian reso- 
lution—said that “the expression ‘not to 
increase the present level of armaments’ 
did not imply that work under considera- | 
tion would be stopped.” An alternative 
proposal, submitted subsequently by the 
Italian delegation, specifically stated that 
“ships in course of construction might 
on the other hand be completed.” These 
were the two drafts which the Committee 
had before it when Mr. Wilson made his 
statement. Both of them contemplated 
permitting the completion of construction 
under way, the first by an unchallenged 
explanation of its author, the second by its 
specific terms. There was thus no oc- 
casion for Mr. Wilson to make further 
reference to a matter which was already 
| understood. Moreover, it should have been 
obvious to anyone familiar with the trend 





time the proposed truce has not become/|of recent naval discussions and who has 


}and the closing of the lighthouses. 


| pairing 


}season.—Issued by 


‘Certain Rates Suspended 


USTIN, Tex., Nov. 8.—Experimental 
tests having proven successful, the 
State Highway Department has equipped 
a truck as a magnetic “nail picker” 


and. put it into regular service on 
Texas highways. After the truck has 
been run over a stretch of paved high- 
way, according to J. B. Early, main- 


tenance engineer of the Highway De- 


Examiner’s Reports in Rail Cases 
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Major Railways — 
Have Investment 


Of 26 Billions 


Insurance Companies Have 
44 Per Cent of Security 
Holdings in Rail Issues, I. 
C. C. Data Show 


The Class I railroads of the United 
States represent an investment of more 
than $26,000,000,000, and comprise approxi- 


| mately 430,000 miles of track, according 


| to statistics on 


file with the Interstate 


} Commerce Commission. 


partment, it will have horseshoes, nails, 
tacks, broken bits of steel and iron, 
“splinters” from the iron tires of wagons 
still much in use, and an indiscriminate 
mass of metal, attached to the magnetic 
plate at the rear. This truck is now 
in use on all the State highways in the 
Lubbock, Tex., section. The number of 
tire punctures it has prevented is not 
estimated by the Highway Department. 


And Rate Complaints Just Received 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 9 mare public proposed reports 
of its examiners in rate cases, which are 
summarized as follows: 


Bituminous Coal: No. 
Cases.--State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia v. Norfolk & Western Railway. 
Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, from 
mines on the Norfolk & Western and Vir- 
ginian to points in Virginia found unrea- 
sonable Reasonable rates prescribed and 
reparation awarded. 

Clover Seed: No. 21655 and Related Cases. 
—Traffic Bureau, Aberdeen Chamber of Com- 
merce v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad. On further hearing, ship- 
ments of sweetclover seed, in carloads, from 
points in South Dakota to Chicago, IIl., and 
Minneapolis. Minn., on which complain- 
ant is entitled to reparation under the 
findings in 168 I. C. C. 611, determined. 

Glass Globes: No. 24443—O. A. Smith 
Agency, Inc., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Official classification rating of Rule 25, mini- 
mum 12,000 pounds, and resulting rates ap- 
plied on blank glass globes, in carloads, 
from Corapolis and Jeanette, Pa., to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Furniture: No. 24500.—Peabody School Fur- 


23842 and Related 


Great Lakes Traffic 
Nears Season End 


Lightships to Be Withdrawn, 
Says Federal Service 


Coincident with the ciose of navigation 
upon the Great Lakes, which usually takes 
place in December, the Lighthouse Service 
of the Department of Commerce is now 
planning the withdrawal of its lightships 
Owing 
to the uncertainty as to the arrival of 
severe weather and the need for main- 


taining the navigational aids as long as 
possible for the benefits of the last vessels, 
the withdrawal of aids must usually be 
done in a very limited time. The sudden 
forming of heavy ice seriously endangers 
such floating aids as buoys and lightships, 
and required that the lighthouse tenders 
work practically night and day until the 
aids are removed. ; 

Plans as now worked out by the Superin- 
tendents of Lighthouses at Buffalo, De- 
troit, and Milwaukee, call for the removal 
of the less important buoys and closing 
of minor light stations during the last 
few days of November, and the first week 
in December. Upon all the lakes suffi- 
cient aids will be maintained to mark 
the heavily traveled channels up to the 
passing of the last vessel. 


Repairs Made In Winter 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Rates charged on furniture from North 


Manchester, Ind., to Topeka and Osborne, 
Kans., found inapplicable. Shipments found 
undercharged. Complaint dismissed. 

Hay: No. 24225.—Robinson-Ransbottom 
Pottery Company v. New York Central Rail- 
road. Rates on packing hay. in carloads, 
from San Pierre, Anthonys, Kersey, Tefft 
and North Judson, Ind., to Roseville, Ohio, 
found not unreasonable or unjustly discrim- 
inatory. Complaint dismissed. | 

Gasoline: No. 19530 and Related Cases.— 
White Eagle Oil & Refining Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Upon further hearing, amounts of renara- 
tion due complainants under the rates on 
gasoline and other refined oils taking the 
same rates, in carloads, from points in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and north Texas 
to Sleepy Eye, Tracy, Redwood Falls. and 
Belview, Minn., found unreasonable in the 
previous report, 163 I. C. C. 734, determined. 


Rate Complaints. 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion have just been announced by the| 
Commission as follows: 


Bags: No. 24809.—The Rea-Patterson Mill- 
ing Company, Coffeyville, Kans., v. Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Against rates on cotton 
and burlap bags, from Chattanooga and 
Nashville, Tenn., Chichamauga. Ga. and 
New Orleans, La., to Coffeyville, Kans., in 
violation of section 1. 

Lumber: No. 24810.—Traffic Bureau-Lynch- 
burg Chamber of Commerce. Lynchburg 
Va., Southern Railway Company. Against 
rates and charges on carload shipment of 
lumber between points in North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia 

Clay: No. 24811.—The Robinson-Ransbot- 
tom Pottery Company. Roseville, Ohio, v. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad. Against rates 
on carcoad shipments of clay from Phila- 
delphia. Pa., to Roseville 

Livestock: No. 24812 


niture Company v. 


Vv. 


Hauser Packing 


| ings 


Each year these carriers pay taxes of 


; more than $340,000,000 and purchase equip- 


io and supplies in excess of $1,000,000,- 


They employ approximately 1,500,000 
men, whose average wages aggregate more 


| than $2,500,000,000 annually. 


Securities Holdings 

The are more than 800,000 stockholders 
and more than a million bondholders of 
railroads from all parts of the country. 
Life insurance companies and mutual sav- 
banks, according to statistics filed 
with the Commission during the recent 
hearing on the carriers’ application for a 
15 per cent freight rate increase, hold more 
than $3,000,000,000 of rail securities. The 
insurance companies, according to the 
statistics, write more than 90 per cent of 
the business, and have more than 44 per 
cent of their securities in rail bonds. 

The insurance companies represent 50,- 
000,000 policy holders and there are 13,000,- 
000 depositors in the mutual savings banks, 
the statistics show. 


Payments by Closed Banks 
In Iowa Are Announced 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Nov. 9, 


L. A. Andrew, superintendent of bank- 
ing, announced orally the payment of 
dividends by 29 closed Iowa banks during 
September and October, totaling $861.23]. 
This brings the total of all dividends paid 
by closed banks this year up to $4,742,486. 

Mr. Andrew stated that with a dividend 
soon to be paid creditors of the Iowa 
Loan and Trust Company of Des Moines, 
payments would amount to $210,989. 


Company. Los Angeles, Calif., v. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against 
alleged failure of defendants to absorb 
switching charges on noncompetitive ship- 
ments of livestock in carlots, when shipped 
to or from industries on the lines of the 
carriers other than the Los Angeles Junc- 
tion, while at the same time absorbing 
switching charges in like amounts on simie 
lar shipments switched to or from induse- 
tries served by the Los Angeles Junction, 
Railway 

Clay: No. 24813.—The Parker-Young Come 
pany, Boston, Mass., and Lincoln, N. H., v, 
Central of Georgia Railway. Against rate 
of $8.62 per net ton from Gordon and $7.89 
from Winthrop. Ga., to Lincoln, N. H., to 
the extent it exceeded $7 per net ton as 
published in Agent Glenn's ICC A-767, or 
$7.20 per net ton as covered by decision of 
Commission in informal complaint. 





| 


Keepers of the more isolated lighthouses | 
will prepare their stations for the Winter | 


and make ready to leave for their Winter 


homes early in December, but even then} 


automatic lights will be put in place at 


{some important stations to guide belated | 


Radio will play its in 


the lighthouses, 


marinérs. 
the closing of 


part 
for 


the more northerly ports will be reported 
in this manner, certain lighthouses being 


kept in commission until word comes that | 


the last vessel has passed. 
When the last of the buoys have been re- 


| moved, and the keepers taken off the iso- 


the Winter’s work of re- 
and painting buoys and other 
equipment begins. Buoys are taken to 
the various lighthouse depots where de- 
pot personnel and tender crews engage in 
putting them in condition for the coming 
the Department 


lated stations, 


Commerce. 


On Cork Waste and Cement 


By order entered in Docket No. 3650, the | 


Interstate Commerce Commission has 


suspended from Nov. 9, 1931, until June 9, | 
|} 1932, the operation of certain. schedules 
| proposing to establish a commodity rate 


of 17 cents per 100 pounds in lieu of the 
present class rate of 13 cents on cork 


| waste, chips, shavings and virgin bark, in 
carloads, 


from New York Harbor points 
to Hillside, N. J. 


; | 
By an order entered in Docket No. 3649, | 
the Commission has suspended from Nov. | 


9, 1931, until June 9, 1932, the operation of 


the | 
| movements of the last vessels to sail from | 


of | 


HE 


buys over 2 


ing facilities to 





NEW YORK CITY 
JOHNSON CITY 
CORTLAND 


BUFFALO 


certain schedules proposing to revise the | 


rates on cement, in carloads, from Harrys | 


and Eagle Ford, Tex., (points within the 
Dallas, Tex., switching limits) to numer- 
ous destinations in Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, to reflect the distances from Dallas 
proper, which would result generally in 
reductions. 


Yugoslav Typewriter Sales 
Sales of typewriters in Yugoslavia have 
gained steadily in recent years and are 


expected to increase in the future. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 





BATAVIA 
LACKAWANNA 


TROY OSWEGO 


noted the large tonnage under construc- | 


tion by a number of powers that an arma- 
ments truce providing for 


have found general approval. Finally, it 
would have been unusual procedure on 
the part of the United States to have 
insisted on the right to lay down certain 
destroyers already contracted for, while 
at the same time, abandoning work in 
progress. 

The American Government was never 
called upon to consider abandonment of 
construction already begun and would in 
no case have agreed to consider any pro- 
posal providing for such abandonment. 
In his note of Oct. 9, 1931, to the Secre- 
tary General of the League of Nations, 
accepting the proposed armaments truce, 
the Secretary of State said: 


“It is the understanding of this Govern- | 


ment that the proposed truce should not 
apply to construction which had begun 
or for which contracts had been let prior 
to its entry into force.” 


(The conclusion of the Committee's 
report will be published in full tert 
in the issue of Nov, 11.) 


" 


‘ cessation of | 
work on ships already building would not} 


Banks 


business in this, . 


York State « 


TONAWANDA 
BINGHAM’ 
EAST AURORA 

NORTH TONAWANDA 


New York State Area 


6% of the nation’s 


goods. In this area are 18 Marine 
Midland Banks” with 72 banking 
offices. They offer state-wide bank- 


concerns doing 


America’s richest 


market. 


Marine Midland Banks, with combined re- 
sources af aver 000,000,000 serve these New 


‘ommunities: 


ROCHESTER 
JAMESTOWN 
ALBION 
SNYDER 
LOCKPORT 
NIAGARA FALLS 


TON 


of the 


MARINE MIDLAND Group 


*Each Marine Midland Bank is managed by local 
officers and local directors. Yet, through the parent 
company, the Marine Midland Corporation, each is 


i 


closely associated with every other bank in the Group. 
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Road Bond Issue 
Of Three Billions 
Urged for Relief 


Suggests. 


Senator Norris 
Long-term Government 
Flotation for Highway 
Building Program 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


terials for the construction of public 
roads. 

“I say public roads is the most prac- 
ticable way of meeting this need, because 
there is already a system of the kind in 
working operation as a_ sksleton basis 
and it is therefore a practicable field ac- 
cording to law. We should couple with 
this program two things to raise the 
money to pay these bonds, first, legisla- 
tion to increase the income tax on the 
large incomes, and, second, legislation to 
increase the Federal inheritance or es- 
tate tax, whichever you choose to call it, 
qon the larger inheritances and larger es- 


tates. The increase income into the Treas- 

ury from this source should be put into 

a special fund to pay these bonds. 
Cites Permanent Benefits 

* “If we do not adopt such a program 

as I have outlined, by providing work 


we would have to provide charity instead 
and by providing work on the highways 
of this country additional to that already 
provided for by law we would have perma- 
nent benefits. I would follow the present 
Federal-aid highway plan on an enlarged 
scale. 

“It probably would take several billions 


of dollars, perhaps $3,000,000,000, and it 
would take two or three years to raise 
the money under this plan as a whole 


and by the end of two or three years we 
should hope that the country would be 
on a sound permanent basis. It is a 
terrible thing for able-bodied men, willing 
to work, to accept charity. It is looked 
on as degrading to them and as making 





















































































Loans and Inve 





Net Demand Deposits and Time Deposits Al 
Are Lower at Member Banks 








The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 


changes for the week being decrease 








stments Decline | 
For Week in Reserve System Books of National 


gated $428.000,000 on Nov. 4, the principal 


$23,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of | 








Right to Inspect 


Is Construed 


so Bank 
| 


State Law Applicable 
To Stockholders of 


Only 
State 


s of; 



























J Vv » 7 Z , ~ hin ¢ c< : » | 
Nov. 4, and made public Nov. 9, shows de- ar X ork and $7,000,000 at San Franc isco, Banks Is He ld Not \ oid 
and.an increase of $5,000,000 at Cleveland. s * . 2 e * 
creases for the week of $74,000,000 in loans se ee For Discrimination 
and investments in net demand deposits, of peck resondan saeaeea Fane x 
$61,000, posits, $32 i jf weekly re n cs . , 
Rover. depot M325 $00,000 in bore each Federal reserve district on Nov. | LContinued from Page 6.1 
. ; nat Ri $s made ; the Federal Re- so hold, but merely that “Congress has 
rowings from Federal reserve banks and . ee a public by t : . 4 hitghae Gap “es ‘ : 
$109,000,000 in reserves with Federal re- serve Board Nov. 9 (in millions of dol- provided that, for actions against them 
serve banks lars), are printed in tabular form at at law and in equity, they shail be deemed 
™ the bottom of this page.) citizens, 25 Stat. 433 Here the 
Loans on securities declined $21,000,- rule “expressio unius est exclusio alterius” 
000 at reporting banks in the New York applies; citizenship extends no_ furthe1 
district and $30,000,000 at all reporting U S TREASURY than that expressly granted by Congress 
banks, and increased $7,000,000 in the : “ane national banks owe their existence 
Chicago district. “All other” loans in- to the laws of the United States and, in 
creased $12,000,000 in the New York dis- STATEMENT respect to things which pertain to super | 
trict and $19,000,000 at all reporting banks han praell ge 4, cone ae ee 
Holdings of United States Government ““—™ Nov. 6. Made Public Nov. 9, 1931 “= ee aad tae hsdadinitcas ae eee a ne 
securities declined $21 000,000 in the Chi- Receipts Montana) as though they were domiciled 
cago district and $25,000,000 at all report- Titernal revenue receipte in Maine or California” (Dooley v. Abilene 
ing banks, while holdings of other securi-| “Income tax Be ; $1,996,722.58 , National Bank, 179 Fed. 461, G. C. A. 8th 
ties declined $13,000,000 in the New York Miscellaneous internal reve- Cire.), and as independent of State 
district, $6,000,000 in the Boston district) _ nue . 2.119.379.32 | legislation or interference as the Army, 
and $38,000,000 at all reporting banks. ee ee ce hea ve ees + a0 064.38 Navy, Mint, or judicial tribunals of the 
Borrowings of weekly reporting member, M'SceM#neous receipts 559,976.33  tnited States.” (Pittsburgh v. Natl. Bk., 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre-| Total ordinary receipts $6,056.14: 55 an #5.) Stat tend 
Balance previous day 264,413.9 “The sovereignty of a State extends to 
everything which exists by its own au- 
Ts a . : Total $270,470,064.79 thority, or introduced by its permis- 
iW ithdraw al of Funds Expenditures sion,” but does not extend to those which 
| , . T General expenditures $13.278.382.88 are employed by Congress to carry into 
From Hoarding l rged aera on public debt 793,420.09 executign powers conferred on that body 
4 efunds of receipts » 140,27 by e whole people of the United States 
By Oscar Nelson a nena sencsauwe 1% 156 aoe Zeate V. Thomas Cruse Sa\ Bank, 21 
Auditor of Public Accounts, State of Mlinois “2! OtMET eeeee reece ee eeeeeeees O98,193.07 Mont .50, 52 Pac. 7 45 L. R. A. 760.) 

: » Total ; $13,168,662.67 Statutes enacted pursuant to the police 
| Apparently, there is a rift in the finan-| p bite aetit exnendituses 1049.658 50 power, and ct tain othe powers, of the 
| cial skies and a bit Of silver lining in! Balance today .........ssseeee 256.251,743.62 | State, may operate incidentally upon the 
peeping through. Evidences of improve- a Sai ns gencral business of a national bank, such 
ment in several respects substantiate this Total woe. -seseseeeseeeeees $270,470,064.79 4s those applying to the construction of 
|statement. As a nation we have been ter- contracts he transfer of -property, the 


ribly ill and have taken all kinds of reme- 
dies and nostrums and have survived. Now 
we are entering upon the period of con- 
valescence—a ctritical time, too! The pa- 
tient must be given every attention that 


Changes in the Status 


Louisiana: J. S. Brock, Bank Commiss 



























































Of State Banks Announced 





collection of debts and liability to suit, and 
the relation such banks to the com- 
munity in which they do business, as 
such banks are subject to State laws which 
do not run counte! the laws of Con- 


ul 


of 


loner to 


































































































isought. Judgment affimed. 


Financing of Autos in Nine Months 


the figures show 
age volume of financing per 


$391 for the first nine 1931, as The decreas an dutt « : affected by any serious depression. The 

% rease was felt also 1 - : 

compared with $412 for the first three- The a me a = alec in the un people are happy and _ contented and 

fourths of 1930 clasisfied field, where 59.614 cars were fi-| working hard. Those who are idle are 
i . ; - nance ‘ing > firs > m ‘ g art time work, and with it all 
The following additional information is) anced during the first nine months of | given’ part ads ; . 

revealed by the statistics: 1931, against 75.818 for the 1930 period, everybody appears to be happy. 


The total volume of retail financing good omen for the future. It will make 
showed the number of cars handled dur-| these two periods from $30,146,315 to $21,-| people more thrifty. more saving and 
ing the first nine months of 1931 was/| 435,999, or $13,710,316, with the average de- wiser. Industry will reconstruct itself 
2,023,783, or 391,538 less than the 2,935,745! creasing from $398 to $360. and reorganize on a more substantial 
for the corresponding 1930 period All along the line, with the exception of | basis. Industrial : securities will reflect 

Financing of used cars held up consid-| the number of unclassified cars, both the sue valiees Sad ue ee 
erably better than that of new machines.;number of machines financed, and the “The public aed cde lost faith in Amer- 
For new autos the decrease in cars was|amount of money involved fell for the) jean industries and never wil. The harm 
21.59 pe recent and in monctary volume); Month of September, compared with Sep-| jf any. resulting from the new tariff 
23.54 per cent. For used cars the re-|tember, 1930, and in all categories the! enactments will be adjusted in due course 
spective declines were 11.09 per cent and/ amount of financing was less in Septem-|of time and that will remove any hin- 
14.26 per cent. ber than in August. drance of further participation by our 

The number of new machines financed Thus far only a few bright spots are|manufacturers in foreign markets. 
at retail for the first nine months of 1931|shown by the financing figures as com-| “We are having an opportunity for 
was 856.174, a drop of 237,044 cars from! pared with 1930. The number and volume | taking stock of ourselves and the things 
the 1,093.218 of the 1930 months. The vol-|of financing of new machines at retail 270und us. Our appraisement of them 
ume of financing for these autos was $472,-| was greater in May than in May, 1930, and "OW Will be much greater than it was 
385.493 for 1931 and $617,825,330 for 1930,| the same was true of used machines for two years ago There will not be the 
a drop of $145,439,827, The average per|January. February found more used ma- tendency in the future for promiscuous 
oe page ata eg ee Se oe ‘ = , "speculation. Many of our failures were 
car fell from $565 to $552 chines financed, but the volume in dollars| que to a lack of good and sound judg- 

Automobile financing organizations re-| declined. In the unclassified lists, July|ment. This judgment. from experience, 
ported that they handled 1,107,995 ma-j|and September both showed gains in the) wi]} be shown in the future. Man is 
chines of the used car class during the;number of machines handled, compared | never a failure until he has lost his spirit. 
first three-quarters of 1931, against 1,559,-/| with the 1930 months, but the monetary) A man may lose his wealth, but as long 
585 for the corresponding 1930 months.| volume was under the totals for the pre- as he has health and determination, he 
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The building in Detroit, Mich., occupied by the branch bank of the Sev- 
with headquarters at Chicago is shown. 


enth Federal Reserve District , 
The branch bank owns the premises, located 
William R. Cation is managing director. 


at 


of the State of Michigan 


Is Below the Level for 


{Continued from Page 1.| 


th $297 242,742, 


1e fact that the aver-| 
car was only 


by a 


months of 


a drop of 16,214 





The volume dropped from $346,684,423 to’ ceding year 


EGISTERED holders of Associated 

rX securities now total 231,055, a gain 

of 19,485 during the twelve months 
ended September 1, 1931. 


New security holders are continually 
heing added. During a recent six-weeks’ 
customer-ownership securities campaign 
in Eastern Pennsylvania and Western 
New Jersey, 2.121 new investors pur- 
chased $1,241,200 of Associated securi- 
ties. The total investment by Associated 
customers during the six-weeks’ activity 
was $2,213,400 of securities—221% of 


the quota expected. 


Steady Gain 
in Security Holders 


Security holders are located in every 
state of the United States and in 30 other 
countries and their dependencies. Their 
increasing numbers may be seen in the 
following table:— 





20 ry ; >» Aneiata ecu has announced: Gary State Bank. Garyville. cress o7 yrohibitions of the Federal 
paupers of them. And, also, when we give oes 2 - be comple : oe when name and location changed to Bank of La- ee ; _ 1c. J neo. 3 Mic hie 
charity the country gets no permanent| 8° Time comes we will have arrived at Place at La Place; Guaranty State Bank,’ 0) Banks & Banking, 1782.) 

iP es ; < at : a stage of normalcy and not prosperity] Alezandria, capital stock reduced from $650,- a : Bs s . 
benefit from it after the money is spent | Perhaps, the most encour: feature 000 to $500.000 and surplus increased from National banks, however, are not citi- 
and gone. The plan I suggest would give| noticeable is an incr wat ee ature $525,000 to $700,000 ioe ; ‘ zens of the S in the sense that the 
value received for the money expended) pany jo, alitinn If os a: ak in “Missouri: S. L. Cantley, Commissioner of State may regulate their internal opera- 
by the Government. aan wiiticenwh Meanie thee tat by CD the Finance. has announced: Bank of Owensville.| tions or control them or their officers in 

“The bonds I propose would be long-  ,,, . ining the jast six months | Owensville; Bank of Hardin, Hardin; Prairie) the conduct of their business, except as 
2 Ries z | by timid depositors can be coaxed out of Home Bank. Prairie Home; Bank of Malta srmitted Yoneres “Congress, having 
term bonds, coming due, say, in 10, 15 Or’ higing it will increase the deposit liability Bend. Malta Bend: Bank of Barnett, Barnett; | Permitted by Congress. “Congress, having 
20 years. Furthermore, private charity | of the banks in every sectio rs he Nation | Waverly Bank. Waverly; Bank of Oak Grove,|Ppower lo create a system of national 
is pretty nearly exhausted in this coun-| ang ¢} anks Ty Si ction of the Nation | Oak Grove; and Bank of Longwood, Longwood, banks, is the judge as to the extent of 
‘oo ; and thus end the so-called depression closed the power whic h should be conferred upon 
“But charity will be needed this Winter, eee coe ee ee er tae 
before it is possible for such a working 7, “aff iH = ie Wi ] c ae . s 4¢ must be Obvious at 
aE as Sates etléctiva. 1 think tn| 2 C00 armony With Canada Asked | operations = » *; it must be, obvious—that 
Federal Government should contribute een ¥ 3 controlled by State legislation Easton 
part in such charity. I am not wedded B - M ° ( ll oa I P ° v. Iowa, 188 U. S. 220, 23 Sup. Ct. 288, 47 
to any particular plan. Last year we had y d r. Vetter tn wetter to remter L. Ed. 452.) ' 
the proposal to use the American Red ” Control By Government 
Cross for this purpose, which is one of the nee Wational bank ra @ ‘Gert Of tha gene 
ways in which the money could be dis- m ‘ : ‘ eer nn eral vedere kta gg stem. and 
tributed but I am not committed as to| Reciprocity Agreement Needed to Abolish Critical Trade {aie eating to banks can tot 
the details of the method of distribution ‘ : 2 control them County v. Jamison. 
of such charity.” Relations, Says Representative 170 Fed. 338); they are “instrumentalities 
I would include in this public road pro- | a ed a lof the Federal Government, created for a 
gram culverts and bridges and also would public purpose, and as such necessarily 
favor development of inland waterways in {Continued from Page 3.] subject to tl paramount authority of 
this bond ee ee but the Weak | notice was required under the treaty, the Smoot tariff was the so-called “Dunning the t —— er ag . ao theit “duties 
phase is that it might become a contro-) arrangement came to an end Budget.’ which went into effect May 1, eS the TRAE SE Kin sr affair: : 
versial question. The public road pian 1s In 1911 President Taft, despite opposi-| 1930. Mr. C. A. Dunning, your Liberal ehaatotaly void wherever uch attempted 
practical and the proceeds of the bonds | tion was enabled, with the help of a Minister of Finance, put through the most | exercise “of authoritt expressly conflict: 
would be so distributed as to help every-| nemocratic Congress, to again pass a law extensive tariff revision in the country, 1) with the laws of the United States, and 
where that unemployment is acute. The providing for reciprocity with Canada. believe, since 1907. The increases were | either frustrates the purpose of the na- 
whole amount of the issue would BOG be |The Candian Parliament, however, with-| directly aimed against American g00ds.| tional legislation or impairs the efficiency | 
made at one time and under this program | hejq ratification of the treaty embodying As a result of your recent election you,| of these agencies of the Federal Govern- 
if prosperity should return in the mean- the pill. Your distinguished predecessor,|Mr. Bennett, pledged yourself to a re- ment to discharge the duties, for the per- | 
time any balance of bonds would be! sir wilfried Laurier, went down to defeat vision of tariff upward. On Aug. 26 last,, formance of which they were created.” | 
stopped on that issue your government took action against more ‘Davis v. Elmira Sav. Bk. 161 U. S. 27 9.) | 
“Under this bond issue plan, the con- Much water has gone over the dam American gvod Duties m for ex- Under these positive declarations of the 
struction could begin early in the Spring. since then, and I believe that trade rela-| ample, on apples, onions, peaches, peas, | highest court of the land it is held that, | 
I think that I will introduce a bill along tions between the United States and Can- tomatoes, etc.. are well-nigh prohibitive. | #5 conflicting with the paramount law 
these lines early in this coming session of | ada have reached a critical stage. We These increased Canadian duties are ®" Act requiring all banks of a State 
Congress. It is a fact that while we have! face two alternatives: Either higher tariffs bound to have their further repercussions | 2@ViN& received deposits from a savings 
millions of people suffering in this coun-/anq less trade or lower tariffs, by reci- in the United States and mav well give aire — hen a” be  o Sent 
try, there are many others who have more procity or otherwise, and more trade rise to further retaliation on our side of id ee ss Pore thee, b ie ‘D et ¥ in iite 
money than they need and any reasonable There are many in this country who the border. Where will it all end? Say. Bk. above nr is an Ac t. pre s« ribing | 
amount of Federal Government bonds can deplored the passage of the Hawley- Canada buys and sell more to the a penalty {or rece iving deposits after a 
be sold at 4 per cent. There is more | Smoot tariff bill. They deplored the irri- United States than to any other country, bhnk has become insolvent ‘Easton v 
money in this country than ever before |'tation that it was bound to cause the in- and the United States buys and sells more Iowa, abo6ve), 
Mand all that is needed is to put this money habitants of your fine country. They to Canada than oO any, other country This Interest Rates Prescribed 
to work. I would not make the bonds| realized. furthermore, that the high tariff trade would admittedly be far greater if Again, Congress having prescribed the 
wholly tax-exempt; they could be partially | provided for in that bill was bound to there were no tariff barriers or if tariff etal ar intanant which may be charged bi 
exempt; their tax-exemption status would | cause retaliation. They knew that your Pa!riers were reduced North America 4 national bank and fixed the penalty 
have to be worked out. people would not offer passive resistance Pigg: 2 complete economic unit: Can- | 45, violation as the recovery of double the | 
Such a bond issue would give employ- but, on the contrary, would offer active oe - ae oe oan, Be t pA States amount, the remedy is held exclusive, and 
ment to several millions people in the| resistance to this tariff. As extremely ee ongganen eee aie cee ates tie ; although Congress has not spoken on th« 
United States. It would help every kind | important buyers of our American prod- Your radio broadcasts are erat ai subject of punishment for usury, State au- 
of !usiness. If we were able to enact! ucts, you are in a position of strength jjons of Americans Our “talkies” are seen thorities as pean as ¥ ous a rt “ 
such a bond issue law next week, you'd! to bargain for better terms elsewhere if and heard by millions of your people. The | °f the State for a Pee OF ee Sere 
find manufacturers of machinery, for in-| you cannot get them from us. Conversely, same newspapers, magazines and books | “8°! POUEy _ Weien). Sue ean ever ae 
stance, getting busy immediately. the same holds true for us. You buy freely circulate on both sides of our boun- ficers of a national bank rere ae 
- from us in large quantities, autos, gaso- dary line. The 3,000 miles of border na a i oe eae B: noe 
Peean Standards Adopted line, farm implements ang machinery, boasts of no gendarme or soldiering There Vy. s. 132, 22 Sup ‘OL 80°46 5 ‘Ed. 118: 
cotton, tobacco, iron and steel products, never have been two countries so alike Reece Colquett Bank. 12 Ga. App. 472 
The adoption of standard grades for|yadios, musical instruments, and all, The differences between us are of the (le ¥. foliquell tant y B eens Shee, Rae 
pecans by the National Pecan Marketing| kinds of fruit and vegetables, America SMe nature as those between any two of 77 8; ! a a 4 Pt y aey a 
Association has made it possible for grow-| needs your forest products—nickel, asbes- UY Own states. As was pointed out by |). ae Be eee! ha ater La ts 
ers to be paid on a quality basis. ‘Bureau|to, vince Jead. silver. copper and gold, Alex Skelton in a recent article in “The | “8C) U8) a pease Silay toe Buea cro ae 
of Standards.) RS, BING, I680; BUVET, COM : 80id. Nation”, the following tables show exports | “Vil action against a national bank, and 
| You need our tourist trade, which yields of Canadian agricultural products to the | Ot against a State bank, does not rendei 
you over $300,000,000 annually. Reciproc-' tariff rates were relatively low, as com-|the Act obnoxious to the constitutional 
| ity between the two countries would tre- | pared with today, when the Hawley-| requirement of uniformity. Ingraham y 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE mendously increase mutual trade in mu-| Smoot tariff has reached its pinnacle, |Merchants’ National Bank, 153 Iowa, 408, 
} tual markets You will note the decided loss to your | 132. N. W. 869 a eae . : 
As of Nov. 9 Your first reaction against the Hawley- people ew while the Na onal Banking Act 
+ does not expressly provide for inspection 
New York. Nov. 9.-The Federal Reserve Exports from Canada to United States of principal farm products, and United States ol the books and records of a national 
Bank of New York today cert 7 © | tariff? rates in force for 12 months ended June, 1921, and June, 1931 bank by a stockholder, a hown above 
Secretary of the Treasury the 4 = the common-law right is not abrogated by 
In purs De of ne Sroe sions of se t on ‘ Va ue, 12 Mos , oo Tarif! Rates in a ce the Federal act and ecognized b h 
the convers on of foreigr “cu enc} for the GOO © dnsicrecceronecascaan $21 40.000 $764,000 Free Under 700 ) Federal courts as a part of the national 
purpose of the assessment and collection c lb. Over regulation of such banks and, in t Hark 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 00 Ibs 3c Ib ress case above, the right of sti court 
the United States, we have ascertained and | gre ag atid cae sadaesbaue. Lk 244 Free $3 head to enforce the common-law right by man- 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | Wheat 101.997.000 6.580.000 Free we bu damus was upheld because that right has 
in ae ew 2 OrS BERes Be HOOD today for | Flour Spr diss. 4.310 Free $1.04 pe 100 Ibs. not been cut down | the act of Cor 
cabie ransfers yavable in 1e foreig cur- nef 485.000 121.00 ree 6c 1 s1e4 ‘ 
- rencies are as aed below 7 Mat 1 500,000 191 rr € x P amb Tc Ib.) cea regulating the business of national 
yostr hil 12 P 2.294 000 0 000 ri r 14c lt © . 
Rubens. (eenilling) ‘ aaigtes POraean 2.087.000 1,348,800 —- Free 6.6c gal While there is no common law of thi 
Bulgaria (lev) RRM ee oo eee 045,600 1.088.000 0c b 65c b United States, in the sense of a national 
Czechoslovakia Maple ar a3 ' 122.000 310.000 3 b 8« b. (now 4 lb.) custon vy law, the courts of the United 
BERG) va ieecaacceaaenes 1 Wool 2,227,000 275.000 Free 24c-37c Ib States enforce the law as they find it in 
‘pound) . tee ee eee nnes 377.5833 + he several States and apply the common 
ee ka senganee 0 18 Statesmen in both countries must find of Canada and the United State There law, as a national in titution, in the in- 
reichsmark) ...ccccceees f the conclusion inescapable that the high should be no vying for commercial su-,terpretation of the Constitution. (Smith 
ac Se ae tariff betwee the two countries has un- prem: by fomenting the trade disputes. ¥ Alabama, 124 U. S. 465, 8 Sup. Ct. 569, 
pe Sen At dubtedl been detrimental to mutual gnd rivalries that onlv retaliatorv tariffs 31 L. Ed. 508; U. S. v. Wong Kim Ark, 169 
a) eecteces trade e official figures for the im-) pring U. S. 649, 18 Sup. Ct. 456, 42 L. Ed. 890.) 
= eh aie a ports i xports in the first eight You have been elected upon a platform | AS State and Federal courts administer | 
antenna ae 1 1884 | ™ nths his current year as compared pledging you to a protective tariff, but the law with respect to national banks in 
Px Tai (est 6549 | With the same period of the two preceding lowering the tariff barriers between our thelr operation under the law, and it is 
Rumania (leu) g41 Years show a very dangerous trend. The coumtries, as our late President Taft so held that the common-law right of inspec- 
Spain (pescta 8.7780 figures are as follows ably stated not a violation of the| tion exists as to nati banks, it seems 
Beene, (RTOnS) erty Jan. 1 to August, 1931: Exports, $293,- | protective principle, as that has been au- Clear that Congress instead of declaring 
acetate idinar 19-2212 000.000; imports, $184,000,000; Jan. 1 to thoritatively announced by those who up- the rule with respect to national bank 
H Kong (dollar 1607 Aug. 31, 1920: Jan. i to Aug. 31, 1929: | hold it, because that principle does not| Wa6 content to leave the common jaw, in 
China (Shanghai tae 7678 Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1931, exports, $293,- call for a tariff between this country and this respect, applicable as it found it. 
China (Me ac 26.0312 + 000,000, imports, $184,400,000; 1930, $480.-/ one whose conditions as to population, Judgment Is Affirmed 
é Yy ) 26.2500 500,000. $289,000,000 1929, $659,000,000, production and wages are so like ours, Had Congress desired to declare an) 
_, oe $335,800,00( and when a common boundary line of 3,- other rule, it would have done so in the 
spore (dollar) 4 0) The depression can not be said to be 000 miles must in itself make a radical National Banking Act, which “constitutes 

Se MMGUGS) ...acrecenn ttre 901213. ~Tesponsible for all of this shrinkage. In-. distinction between our commercial treat- by itself a complete system for the es- 

Cuba (pe 99.9906 deed nigh tariff barriers have aggravated ment of Canada and of any other coun- tablishment and goverr ‘nt of national 
Mexico (peso) 39 the depression which has descended upon try. banks” ‘Cook Co itl. Bk U.S. and 107 
Argentina (pes 1 58 Canada and the United States alike May I, therefore, cherish the hope, as, U. S. 445) but, as recognized by the Fed- | 
a eae) , . The flood gates of commerce detwegn an humble American citizen, that nego- eral courts, until the rul changed by act 
Uruguay (peso 454166 the two countries therefore should ‘be tiations may be set afoot to the end that of Congress, the common-law right is, in 
Colombia (peso) ye ... 96.5700 Opened and e waters of prosperity be Canadian-American reciprocity will soon effect, a substantive part of the Federal! 
Bar silver ... ceceeeceecssereres 35,7500 permitted again to flow to all corners’ become “fait accompli”? law on the subject. Wheh the rules of 
- the common law have been “acquiesced in 

ss ai ae i for ages, thetr force and effect sapne be 

7 = listinguishe m the atutory law 

Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 8:80 'she¢, trom. the. statufory law. 

Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Nov. 4, 1931. 569, 16 Am. Dec. 212.) = 

(In millions of dollars) Had our Legislature, then, in 1927, made 

Total Boston N.Y Cleve. Rich. Atla. Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. section 108 applicable to all banks doi 1g 

Loans and investments—total., 21.147 1,401 8.454 2.072 627 559 2.913 * 612 8 599 business in the State, it would undoubtedly 
. ? - ° - . have been void as to national banks as an 

Loans—total ......00.6 obehsancns 3.510 916 5.285 69 317 387 375 2,071 396 229 337 invasion of the power of Congress to alone 
On securities ~ 337 2 9¢ 44 14 989 155 58 90 regulate these in lities of Gov- 
All othe 579 2 73 43 261 1.082 24) 1 - ernment and as confi h the uni- 
Investments—total 435 3.169 493 5 240 184 842 216 29 ¢ 7 5 rm laws of the natior on | 

a = the subject 
@® vu. Ss. Ge se 2 1 97 404 92 85 55 128 75 372 Having, therefore, included in the op- 
Other securities 3.528 25 1 296 351 1 92 131 74 34 62 353 eration of the act the total of the class 
Reserve with F. R. Bank ...... 1,605 93 4 118 - “4 230 “ 2 ‘8 3} 91 which the act could apply, section 108 
Bee ci mand deposits 12 oa 817 5 922 695 892 320 ons 1 ae 3 9 205 390 156 eas above is not violative of the constitutional 
Time deposits : 5 6.297 478 1,397 319 918 239 215 1,097 222" 144 191 133 944 provisions cited (See Des Moines Natl. Bk 
Governments deposits 129 5 44 14 21 3 10 5 4 1 3 10 9 Fairweather, 68 L. Ed. 103), and the 
Due from banks . 1.043 86 116 73 79 51 56 193 3 53 105 61 127 court did not err in holding that, thereun- 
Due to banks ..+...+..+ 2,654 137 1,050 168 188 88 77 77 89 75 149 7 178 | der, relatrix was not entitled to the relief 
Borrowings from F, R, Bank 428 6 57 55 80 18 31 49 il i 22 12 86 


1924... 6,000 1928 . 66,263 
1925 . . 38,000 1929 . 190,139 
1926 . . 41.000 1930 . 220,484 
1927 . . 56,537 Sept. 1,1931 . 231,055 


Of these, 102,501 are customers who 
use Associated gas, electric, and other ser- 


vices. They have invested $106,302,030. 
These investors use Associated services 


| Associated Gas 


| 61 Broadway 











The Seventh District 
sections of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin and 
the State of Iowa; the subdivision of Detroit covers the southern half 


160 Fort Street. West. ‘'The foreign rice markets, especially 
includes China, will bid for California rice, and 
the fact that we have no carry over from 


loss of 


average per car falling from $278 to $268 


The volume declined for 
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‘Advances Shown 
gq in California's. 





Trade Situation 


‘Higher Rate for Call Money 

| Said to Reveal Attitude of 
Financiers to Meet In- 
dustry’s Requirements 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Nov. 9. 
| There is evidence in many activities of 
a decided change for better times in Cali- 





fornia, State Treasurer Chas. G. John= 
son declared Nov. 4 in addressing the 
Stockton Rotary Club. The advance in 


call money shows a definite attitude of 


|the financiers to meet the requirements 
of industry, he declared. 
There is more activity in mining than 


there has been for the last 10 years, ace 
|cording to Mr. Johnson. 

Wheat Prices Up 
“The price of wheat has materially in- 


} 


creased during the last six weeks,” he 
said. “The stabilizing of the price to 
higher levels has a good effect on the 


spirit of the wheat growers. 


last year should make the market price 
very attractive 

“The people in the West are working 
hard to solve their economic problems 
and are making noticeable progress in 
{their adjustment in every activity. Cali- 
fornia will suffer somewhat from the 


itinerant idle class, as well as the trav- 
cling hobo class. The climate and the 
hospitality ‘attract them. Every train is 
loaded down with these unfortunates. It 
'presents a problem, of course, but one 
that we will solve in a humane manner, 
‘Good Omen for Future’ 

“From general observation, I would say 

that California sives no evidence of being 


Last Year 






































































































$49,441,168, with the 


| “The so-called depression, in fact, is a 


is a solvent asset for any community.” 





to cook their meals, light their homes, 
run their radios. Their approval of the 
System’s operations is expressed by their 
investment in Associated securities. 


1,442,106 Customers 


An Associated investment is based upon 
the System’s service to 1,442,106 custom- 
ers, of whom 971,754 use electricity, 
423,359 gas, 45,363 water, and 1,630 steam 
heat —all essential uses. The number 
of customers increased 29,486 m the 12 
months ended September L. 


During the same period, use of elec- 
tricity by the average residential customer 
increased 8.8%; gas, 1.9%. Use of these 
services by commercial and industrial 
customers declined, but not so much as 
the decline in general business activity. 

The opportanity and security of an 
Associated investment lie im the fact that 
during industrial expansion the System’s 
business grows with increased use by its 
commercial and industrial customers, 
while in times of recession its business is 
largely maintained by residential custom- 
ers whose use increases despite general 
business conditions. 





For information about Associated Sy» 
tem facilities, service and rates, wrile 


& Electric System 


New York 
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Supervision of Expenditures 
of State of Minnesota + + 


Duties Devolving upon His Office to Exam- 
ine and Certify All Public Accounts Are Ex- 
plained by State Comptroller 


By E. J. PEARLOVE 


Comptroller, Staté of Minnesota 


HE office of State Comptroller was estab- 
lished in Missouri by the State Legis- 
lature in 1925, when it created the De- 

partment of Administration and Finance for 
the purpose of centralizing responsibility for 
the administration of the State’s affairs, in 
other words, the administration of the gov- 
ernmental business of Minnesota's 2,564,000 
people. 


The Department of Administration and Fi- 
nance is under the supervision of a Commis- 
sion consisting of three members, known as 
the Comptroller, Commissioner of the Budget, 
and Commissioner of Purchases, otherwise 
known as the State Purchasing Agent. Under 
the law creating the Commission, its mem- 
bers are appointed by the Governor with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, for six- 
year terms, but are removable by him at will. 
All of its orders and rulings are subject to 
review by the Governor. 


o + 


The duties of the State Comptroller, as 
provided by statute, are twofold. Primarily, 
he takes the place of the Public Examiner, 
which office has been abolished. In that ca- 
pacity, it is his duty to supervise “the books 
and accounts of the several public offices, 
institutions, properties, industries and im- 
provements of the State, and over the finan- 
cial records and transactions of public boards, 
associations, and societies supported wholly 
or in part by State funds.” 


Similarly, he must examine and supervise 
the accounts of 87 county offices and insti- 
tutions, of three cities of the first class, that 
is, cities of more than 50,000 inhabitants, 
and upon petition of freeholders as pro- 
vided by law, the accounts of 92 other cities, 
652 villages, 2,011 townships, and 7,932 school 
districts, comprising the municipalities in 
Minnesota. 


In addition to examining public records, the 
Comptroller must regularly examine all rail- 
roads, telephone companies, and other cor- 
porations which are required to pay taxes 
to the State on a gross earnings basis. The 
law provides that he must be a skilled ac- 
countant and shall not, while in office, hold 
any other public office. 


In the event that examinations disclose 
malfeasance, misfeasance, or nonfeasance in 
office on the part of any officer or employe 
of the public, it is the duty of the Comp- 
troller to make a report to the Governor 
or Attorney General in State matters, or the 
county attorney in other instances. 


The office of Comptroller of the State is 
not a prosecuting office, yet it carries the 
responsibilities of guarding municipalities and 
the State itself against fraud and careless 
expenditures, which might work hardships 
upon the taxpayers of the State. 


+ + 

In cases where either malfeasance or mis- 
feasance is discovered by State examiners, 
either in the regular required examination or 
in those conducted on petition of the tax- 
payers of municipalities or school districts, 
it is the duty, under the law, of the Attorney 
General and the County Attorney to insti- 
tute and prosecute civil and criminal pro- 
ceedings against the delinquent officials. 


The cxaminations made are similar to an 
audit of the activities of any commercial 
enterprise, and are conducted by a staff of 
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Distributing Trees 
for Planting in 


Maryland 


By 
F. W. Besley 
Forester, State of 
Maryland 


=r 


HE ‘tate Forest Nursery at College Park 
T is now in the midst of its Fall shipping 
season, having completed shipment of all 
evergreen ‘trees prior to the arrival of frost; 
80,246 prospective forest trees have heen dis- 
tributed to the citizens of Maryland this Fall 
at the actual cost of production. 


Trees have been sold as low as ',-cent 
apiece, ranging upward in price according to 
size. Deciduous trees—those that shed their 
leaves each Winter—are not dug for ship- 
ment until after the leaves begin to fall, as 
the trees stand the shock of transplanting 
much better after growth has stopped for the 
season. Recent frosts have brought down 
many leaves, causing Nursery Superintendent 
Silas Sines to turn his attention to shipment 
of the broad-leaved species. 


The State Department of Forestry has an- 
nounced that Fall shipment from the nursery 
will probably result in the planting of 100,000 
young trees throughout the State as forest 
and windbreak plantations. Every effort is 
being made by the State to insure the suc- 
cess of the plantations regardless of whether 
the trees are planted on private property or 
State forest areas. Purchasers of young for- 
est trees are carefully instructed in approved 
planting methods and where large plantations 
are established, supervision at the time of 
planting is frequently given by State Forestry 
officials. 


The State Forest Nursery is showing en- 
couraging growth from year to year, at pres- 
ent distributing 500,000 trees annually, 90 per 
cent of which are used for forest planting. 
The majority of the planting is done during 
the Spring season, at which time about 80 
per cent of the annual shipments are made. 


The trees are sold at the actual cost of 
growing them as a special inducement in the 
establishment of new forest areas throughout 
the State. Income from the nursery returns 
towards the cost of growing more trees. The 
gradual increase in demand for trees has 
resulted in a gradual expansion of facilities 
at the State nursery until there are about 
12 acres under cultivation. Needed additions 
have been made to the nursery buildings this 
Fall and a new packing shed has been built. 


expert accountantsS and examiners employed 
by the State, but whose compensation, in the 
event of auditing other units of government 
than the State itself and its institutions, is 
paid by the counties, cities of the first class, 
or the municipality petitioning the exami- 
nation. 


The Comptroller, through his examiners, 
thus not only saves the taxpayer’s money by 
discovering and disclosing irregularities, but 
assists the various officials of counties, cities, 
school districts, towns and villages, in main- 
taining an efficient and uniform system of 
accounts, to the interest of the taxpayers, 
both large and small. 


+ + 


For instance, a man or a group of men 
elected by the people for a period of years 
may or may not return to office. It is not 
uncommon that a municipality finds its staff 
of officials succeeded by an entire new group. 
This new group may be unfamiliar with the 
financial management of the municipality. 


The new men need ceaching and the 
Comptroller's office is always ready and will- 
ing to help and advise the new officials. The 
efficiency of the local officer is increased by 
the assistance received, in following a uni- 
form system of accounts, more satisfactory 
and accurate reports are obtained, and in 
the long run, the taxpayers of that munici- 
pality are saved money that might be lost 
through inefficiency or unfamiliarity with 
governmental duties and requirements. 


The Comptroller, as a part of his duties 
to the State, at least four times a year must 
examine and audit, wtihout previous notice, 
the accounts of the State Treasurer. In this 
audit,*he must ascertain the amounts of the 
several funds which should be in the treas- 
ury, count the sums actually on hand, and 
make a record of the facts found. He also 
must witness and attest the transfer of books, 
accounts, vouchers, and funds from the out- 
going treasurer to his successor in office, 
verify the official record of all bonds, certifi- 
cates of indebtedness and interest coupons 
issued by the State from time to time, and 
must cause to be destroyed all obligations 
which have been redeemed for at least a year. 


The accounting system prescribed by the 
Comptroller must be employed in all de- 
partments of the State government as a 
means of establishing uniformity and result- 
ing efficiency. He at all times has free ac- 
cess to the books, records, accounts, and 
papers of the several departments and is re- 
quired to verify all accounting statements 
before the publication thereof. 


Each department and agency of the State 
government is required to submit to the 
Commission of Administration and Finance 
an abstract of expenditures showing the 
classification of all funds spent during the 
period covered by the abstract. This abstract 
provides for 17 major and about 150 detailed 
classifications of various expenses, such as 
Salaries, travel, office expense, office equip- 
ment, rents, insurance premiums, advertising, 
miscellaneous equipment, repairs and replace- 
ments, merchandise and supplies, permanent 
improvements and many other items. 
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Although the books of the State, counties 
and municipalities are examined primarily 
for efficiency and economy, rather than for 
the purpose of unearthing irregularities, dis- 
covery of discrepancies are not uncommon. 
In connection with a recent examination of 
one of the cities, the examiners discovered 
that the official having charge of the city 
funds appropriated $800 to his own use under 
the following circumstances: 


The bank in which the city deposits were 
kept paid interest at the rate of 1 per cent 
on all checking accounts. The official hay- 
ing charge of the deposits withdrew $10,000 
from the checking account and purchased a 
certificate of deposit on which interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent was paid. The finan- 
cial statement submitted to the city disclosed 
a cash balance which included the amount of 
$10,000 and his report showed receipt of 
interest at the rate of 1 per cent, whereas 
3 per cent was collected on the sum of 
$10,000. This continued for a period of four 
years. The official explained his failure to 
pay to the city this $800 additional interest 
received on grounds that he might have kept 
the money in a regular checking account, 
and, therefore, should be entitled to retain 
any amount of interest he collected over and 
above the regular rate received on checking 
accounts, ramely, 1 per cent. However, the 
$800 was immediately refunded to the city. 


During the past year, quite a number of 
irregularities have occurred which necessi- 
tated criminal prosecution. The primary 
benefit to the public is not the immediate 
funds recovered by disclosure of these irregu- 
larities nor the penalties imposed upon those 
prosecuted. The greater benefits to the tax- 
payers of the various communities of the 
State and of the State itself result from, 
first, the e: mple set for the conduct of busi- 
ness of :'l municipalities, and the knowledge 
imposed upon all officials of all units of gov- 
ernment that they are subject to check both 
as to the regularity and efficiency of the 
methods by which they conduct public affairs. 


+ + 


In addition to examining public records, 
the Comptroller's examination of corporations 
paying gross earnings taxes has saved the 
taxpayers of the State a large and very defi- 
nite amount of money. For the year end- 
ing Oct. 1, 1931, examination of the records 
of railroads, telephone companies, and other 
gross earnings tax corporations has enabled 
the State to certify for collection nearly 
$200,000 in taxes and penalties which it other- 
wise never would have collected. This adds 
this sum to the coffers of the State, which, 
had it not been collected, would have had 
to be paid by the taxpayers at large. Among 
these taxes and penalties are $181,523.58 on 
$2,073 ,086.06 omitted earnings not reported by 
railways of the State form Jan. 1, 1930, to 
Oct. 31, 1931; $12,465.35, taxes and penalties 
on omitted earnings of $263,015.72 of tele- 
phone companies from Nov. 1, 1930, to Oct. 
31, 1931, and $1,532.58 taxes and penalties on 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


FEDERAL AID TO CANNERS 
OF POULTRY PRODUCTS 


Inspection and Statistical S 


ervice Given by Division of 


Dairy and Poultry Products 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with canning and preserving. 


By ROY C. POTTS 
In Charge, Division of Dairy and Poultry Products, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture 


HE canning of poultry is quite an im- 
T portant industry. In normal years 
probably 25,000,000 30,000,000 pounds 

of dressed poultry are used for this pur- 
pose. However, since in many canned 
poultry products, poultry meat comprises 
only a part of the contents of the can, 
and in some instances only a small part, 
an incorrect idea of the size and im- 
portance of the poultry canning industry 
is likely to be obtained from the above 


figures. 
+ + 


Poultry is canned in a wide variety of 
products, ranging all the way from whole 
and half chickens, boned chicken and 
various specialty products, such as 
chicken a la king, chicken tamales, 
chicken chop suey, etc., to a large va- 
riety of chicken broths and chicken soups 
in combination with various vegetables. 

The Division of Dairy and Poultry 
Products renders service to the poultry 
cleaning industry in two ways. First, 
oy inspection of the chicken used in many 
of the poultry canning establishments 
and, second, by the compilation and is- 
suance of a report of the quantities of 
poultry used for canning purposes by 
poultry canning establishments. ’ 

The poultry inspection work is carried 
on under authority of an act of Con- 
gress arid in accordance with rules and 
regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and instructions of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
first demand for this inspection service 
arose as the result of one of the large 
poultry canning companies in the United 
States desiring to export a canned poul- 
try product to Canada. Entry of such 
product to that country was prohibited 
by law unless the product was accom- 
panied by a Federal certificate showing 
that the poultry from which it was pre- 
pared had received Federal inspection. 
The service was later requested by an- 
other company which foresaw the ad- 
vertising possibilities in having its poul- 
try products prepared under Govern- 
ment inspection. Later the New York 
City Board of Health passed a regula- 
tion prohibiting the sale of canned poul- 
try products in that city unless they are 
prepared -rom poultry which had been 
inspected by some agency acceptable to 
it. The inspection service of the Bu- 
‘eau of Agricultural Economics was desig- 
nated as an acceptable service. 

In so far as the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is concerned the 
inspection of the poultry used by can- 
ning establishments is in no sense com- 
pulsory. The service is provided to those 
plants which request it and which agree 
to conform to the requirements of the 
Bureau. It is necessary for such plants 
to have all of the poultry which they 
use inspected and it is also necessary for 
the plants to meet the sanitary require- 
ments of the Bureau, both with respect 
to equipment and to methods employed. 

+ + 

Inasmuch as the Department has very 
limited funds with which it can carry 
on this service it is also necessary for 
the plants to agree to carry the full costs 
of the service. This, in turn, makes it 
necessary for the Bureau to cooperate 
with some other organization in render- 
ing this service, which organization acts 
in the capacity of a fiscal agent collect- 
ing from the plants the amounts charged 
and utilizing the funds collected to pay 
the inspectors’ salaries and other costs 


In the next of this series of articles 
in the issue of Nov, 11, R. P. Steddom 


of the service. The inspectors utilized 
are, therefore, employes of the coopera- 
tive agency who are licensed by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. In their work as inspectors they 
are responsible solely to the Department 
of Agriculture for the proper performance 
of their duties. 

The rules and regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture provide that every 
poultry carcass must be inspected at the 
time of evisceration by a _ qualified 
veterinarian. This means that each car- 
cass is opened up in such a manner that 
the body cavities and the organs and 
parts of the carcass may be examined 
by the inspector to determine whether 
the birds are free from disease and that 
they are in other ways fit for human 
food. 

When canned poultry products are 
prepared from poultry inspected by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
canners are allowed to place on the can 
labels, the inspection legend of this Bu- 
reau which reads as follows: “Inspected 
and Certified by Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture.” 

Since this service is permissive and 
not compulsory not all canners take ad- 
vantage of it. However, all of the larger 
canners are using this service and a large 
proportion of the poultry used by com- 
mercial canning plants is now inspected 
and certified by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. During the year 1930, 
a total of 22,571,400 pounds of poultry 
was inspected by licensed inspectors of 
the Bureau Of this amount 997,954 
pounds, or 4.4 per cent, were rejected as 
unfit for human food. It is interesting to 
note that, as might be expected, the 
largest percentage of rejections occur in 
poultry of the lower grades. In poultry 
of comparable grades, rejections run 
heaviest in fowl, that is mature hens, 
lighter in old cock birds, and lightest of 
all in young chickens. 

+ + 

The total number of birds rejected in 
1930 was 311,859. Of this number 207,- 
132 birds, or 66.4 per cent, were rejected 
bécause of avian tuberculosis. The rest 
of the rejections were due to septicemia, 
emaciation, decomposition, haemostasis, 
tumors, bruises, and various incidental 
causes. All carcasses which are rejected 
as unfit for humian food are denatured 
undey the supervision of the inspector 
and later destroyed. 

The second service which the Division 
of Dairy and Poultry Products performs 
for the poultry canning industry is the 
preparation of a monthly report of quan- 
tities of poultry used in canning. This 
report was first issued in the Fall of 
1929. It is compiled each month from 
reports received from the poultry can-. 
aing establishments. It reports the quan- 
tity of poultry canned during the pre- 
vious month and shows a comparison 
with the preceding month and with the 
same month of the previous year. While 
this report of poultry canned is not a 
complete report for the United States, it 
does include the reports of all of the 
larger poultry canning establishments 
and, therefore, undoubtedly includes a 
great majority of the poultry used for 
this purpose. Certainly, the percentage 
included in the report is so great that it 
gives a very good index of fluctuations 
in poultry canning activities and, there- 
fore, gives the industry valuable infor- 
mation concerning its current status. 


on “Canning and Preserving,” to appear 
Chief, Meat Inspection Service, Bureau 


of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the relation of the 
Federal Meat Inspection Service to the canning industry. 


Wholesome Milk as Perfect Food 


Scientific Safeguards of Purity 


By DR. THEODORE B. APPEL 


Secretary of Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


O FIND the perfect food, one is compelled 

T to look to milk, It, of all the substances 

used to sustain life, represents a prod- 

uct that was designed for that purpose alone. 

All other foods have additional functions. It 

follows that the slogan, Milk and More Milk 
for Everyone, is an entirely reasonable one. 


As a matter of fact, the consumption of 
milk for drinking purposes alone has in- 
creased tremendously during the past 20 
years, thanks to a keener appreciation of its 
value, the scientific safety surrounding its 
marketing, its more comprehensive distribu- 
tion and its accessibility in the form of milk 
shakes and allied concoctions at soda foun- 
tains. 


Even so, the average adult does not daily 
obtain the quantity of milk that he should 
obtain. A pint a day is little enough for 


X— ————— LLL NYS 
$13,065.08 omitted earnings of express com- 
panies during the same period. 

Business and business methods must pre- 
vail in the Comptroller’s office, because the 
purpose of that office as public examiner and 
as examiner of the State's own business 
methods is to save the State money by elimi- 
nating unnecessary expenditures, assuring 
honesty in dealing of public officials and, in 
plain words, getting a thing done with the 
least possible cost. 


everyone (overweights excepted), and many 


persons could with profit drink more than 
that. 


Moreover, it is no excuse for anyone to say 
that milk in its original state is unpalatable 
In view of the many methods by way of 
soups, puddings, ete., in which this highly 
nourishing and ideal food may be used. The 
problem is not in what form the body re- 
quires it, but to get it in some form. 


In this connection, a word should be men- 
tioned on the milk hazard. Raw milk needs 
a pedigree before it should be consumed in 
that form. This is usually afforded by dis- 
tributors in a guarantee of its Grade A qual- 
ity from tuberculin tested cattle or by hav- 
ing the milk “certified” by a milk commis- 
Sion. As a general statement it may be said 
that raw milk which is not supported by 
these safety assurances should not be used 
for drinking purposes. 

On the other hand, pasteurized milk, which 
is the product now so universally marketed, 
is safe, healthy and palatable due to the 
scientific safeguards surrounding it. 


It follows that little, if any, excuse exists 
for anyone—young, middle-aged or older not 
to get his or her fair share of pure, clean 
milk each day. In spite of this fact, there 
are millions still in that class. Are you one 
of them? 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
President of the United States 1789-1797 
“In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 
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Achievements in Twenty Years Reviewed 
and Aspirations for Development and Better- 
ments Outlined by Governor Seligman 


By ARTHUR SELIGMAN 


Governor, State of New Mexico 


DUCATION was recognized as far back as 
the days of ancient Greece as an all- 
important item in life. As the centuries 

have rolled on the realization that education 
is an essential, probably more vital to human 
welfare than any other thing except food 
and shelter, has grown apace until now all 
civilized peoples are fully conscious of its 
worth and its absolute necessity. The de- 
velopment of the common school system and 
the higher educational institutions is the 
natural result of a constantly increasing de- 
gree of intelligence among the masses of the 
people, an intelligence created by education. 


In ancient times we find that y the 
favored few among the rich were afforded 
the opportunity to gain an education. Lit- 
eracy was solely the right of the powerful 
and the wealthy. That condition obtained 
throughout the ages until the time of Amer- 
ican independence. America, we are proud 
to say, virtually brought about the condi- 
tion where every child, regardless of race, 
creed, financial or social position, is afforded 
the opportunity to gain at least a common 
school education. 


only 
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Originally in our Nation the one real 
motive for maintaining’ schools was religious. 
The church controlled the school, but with 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
drafting of our National Constitution came 
the foundation for the public school. It was 
not long after America became, in fact, a 
nation that our statesmen turhed their at- 
tention to our educational needs. It was 
deemed by them to be an essential of good 
government that the people of a nation should 
be educated to be able to determine for 
themselves what governmental policies should 
be followed. 


The duty of the modern State to provide 
schoolixg for all of its children is recognized 
throughout the world. The home and the 
church, until comparatively recent times, were 
considered proper and sufficient agencies to 
school the masses of our children. When 
one views modern civilization he may be for- 
given the thought that perhaps home and 
church have surrendered too much of their 
privilege in leaving the training of the young 
to the State-maintained agencies. 


True, there have been great men and fine 
women whose education was obtained solely 
in the school of hard knocks but in this day 
and age it has devolved upon the State to 
build schools and to maintain them efficiently. 

It is not only a duty but a high privilege 
to mould the minds of the young. The fu- 
ture of the State, its very existence, depend 
upon the character and the intelligence of 
its citizenship and it devolves upon educators 
to give the right kind of instruction and 
upon the taxpayers to furnish the means 
enabling the educators to do their best. 


It was less than 100 years ago that Horace 
Mann succeeded in convincing legislators in 
Massachusetts that a public school system 
for universal education should be free to all 
children. New York followed suit, although 
it was not until 1854 that the office of State 
Superintendent of Schools was created. Of 
course, here and there, public schools existed 
maintained by communities. The Federal 
Government as early as 1785 and 1787 set 
aside one-thirty-sixth of all public lands in 
the several States for school purposes. How- 
ever, the fact remains that a public school 
system, such as we know, was not in exist- 
ence in the United States 100 years ago. 


+ +°* 


In New Mexico it was not until 1891 that 
a Legislature enacted the first public school 
law worthy of the name. It was Governor 
Prince who urged upon the Legislature the 
necessity of providing the means to found a 
comprehensive public school system if New 
Mexico intended to keep pace with adjoin- 
ing commonwealths and to do justice to its 
boys and girls. The act provided for a terri- 
torial board of education, consisting of the 
Governor, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the presidents of the University 
of New Mexico, the New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and Saint 
Michael's College. The superintendent was 
named by the Governor and in naming the 
late Amado Chaves to that post, Governor 
Prince made an admirable choice. The State 
Board selected textbooks every four years. 
The law, in addition, provided for. bonding 
of school districts to build schoolhouses. 


The school law of 1891 did not revolu- 
tionize education in New Mexico overnight. 
The minimum school term was three months, 
and for years afterwards many a district was 
without a schoolhouse and struggled to main- 
tain a three months’ term. There was no 
normal school for the training of teachers. 
In more than one district the naming of a 
teacher, the furnishing of wood for the school 
stove and the hiring of a janitor were plums 
to be passed around among politically favored 
families. Even in the Capital City at the 
beginning of the century, the high and gram- 
mar schools were housed in a rented building. 


At the end of the first year in office, that 
is in 1892, Superintendent Amado Chaves 
reported that nearly $250,000 had been ex- 
pended in New Mexico for the maintenance 
of the public schools; that 23.151 pupils had 
enrolled and that the average daily attend- 
ance over the school term had been 15,832. 
There always remained the suspicion that 
attendance andgenrollment figures were pad- 
ded in more than one district in order to 
make a creditable showing, but taking the 
figures as they are, the school census being 
44,000, it would appear that something like 
30 school days per year had been allotted to 
each child of school age. There were 557 
teachers who had received $108,000, or an 
average of less than $200 per year each. Yet 
Don Amado Chaves was justly proud of the 
first year’s achievement under the new law. 


+ - 


During the next six’ years the public schools 
made no visible progress, at least as far as 
statistics show. At the end of the fiscal 
vear in 1898 the total expended for the pub- 
lic schools was only $200,000. The average 
school term was only 83 days per year and 
the 579 teachers had been paid only $104,- 


228 in salaries, or an average of $180 each 
per annum. 

It was not until 20 years after the enact- 
ment of the first adequate public school law 
that the total annual expenditures for the 
public schools reached almost $1,000,000; that 
the school census passed 100,000, and the en- 
rollment exceeded the 50,000 mark. The 
number of teachers had increased to 1,548 
and they received an average salary of $370 
per year. The average school term had in- 
creased to six 20-day months or 120 days out 
of the S65 of the year. The per capita ex- 
pendituré for each enrolled pupil had in- 
creased to $17.57 or to almost $10 for each 
child of school age. 
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But look at the increase in the next 20 
years that followed: During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, the State expended $7,- 
128,000, -r by far the major portion of all 
of its revenues, for education. This is 35 
times as much as in 1898, less than a third 
of a century ago. Out of a school popula- 
tion of 159,755, more fhan three times that 
of 1898, there were enrolled for the first time 
more than 100,000, or about four times as 
many, while the average attendance was 
more than 76,000 or five times that of 1892. 


The average school term was 8.6 months. 
The average monthly salary of school teach- 
ers was $129.44, or three times as much as 
in 1898. The average annual salary was more 
than six times that paid in 1898. There were 
3,606 teachers as against 536 in 1896. The 
per capita expenditure for each child at- 
tending wa. $94 and for each child enrolled 
$70 as against $7.74 in 1898. Nearly $1,000,000 
has been invested in the normal schools 
maintained at an expenditure of $400,000 a 
year, or twice as much as was expended for 
all school purposes in 1898. 


Those figures may be prosaic but they are 
at the same time eloquent of the purpose 
of the taxpayers of New Mexico to provide 
for the children of the commonwealth ade- 
quate school facilities. The well-equipped 
schoolhouses that have been built and are 
under construction, the higher standards that 
are being set for teachers and pupils, the 
longer school terms, the adoption of modern 
methods and procedure, the maintenance of 
State colleges, normal schools and a State 
university indicate that no boy or girl needs 
to leave the State to obtain an education up 
to the time that a selected few go on to 
professional schools which, sooner or later, 
the State of New Mexico, I am sure, will also 
provide. 

+ + 


This does not mean that perfection has 
been attained, or that there will be no fur- 
ther progress. Free textbooks, all the year 
round schools, better salaries and a pension 
and civil service system for teachers are all 
advances worth striving and paying for. 

It is my firm belief that the laws of this 
State governing educational affairs should 
be such that, without regard to political 
consideration, the teachers most competent 


and best qualified should be given positions 
in our school system. 
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State Supervision 
of Hatcheries 
in Illinois 


By 
Stuart E. Pierson 
Director, Department of 
Agriculture, State of 
Illinois 


LLINOIS will produce more purebred baby 
| chicks and hatching eggs during the 
1931-32 season than ever before—in spite 
of, or perhaps due to the depression. Reports 
received from E. G. Horner, chief poultryman, 
are to the effect that demands for State in- 
spection service have surpassed all former 
records 
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In advance of the season during which the 
breeding pens that produce stock for the ac- 
credited commercial hatcheries are subjected 
to inspection, requests have been received for 
the examination of 739,000 birds—far more 
than were required at this time in 1930, ac- 
cording to the poultry husbandry divi- 
sion’s records 

On this basis, it is anticipated that the 
number of birds that will gain recognition 
as “State Standard Accredited” this season 
will range well upward of 1,500,000 birds. 


A new high record was established in this 
service during the 1930-31 hatching season, 
Chief Horner’s report relates. The flocks 
that then attained accreditation totaled 6,- 
867, and aggregated 1,189,000 specimens. 


With the exception of two commercial 
hatcheries that have suspended operations, 
the 110 that were conducted under State 
supervision last season will again obtain the 
inspection service, and there will be six or 
eight added to the list. 

The inspection service, and the legbands 
applied at the request gnd expense of the 
flock owners, cost the poultry keepers of the 
State , $22,748 last season. This investment 
increased the market value of the output of 
more than 1,000,000 birds 

The hatcheries that operated under the 
accreditation regulations last season reported 
a combined capacity of 7,692,000 eggs at one 
setting. This figure, for the forthcoming sea- 
son, will likely be increased to around 8,000,- 
000, according to present indications. 

In addition to the volume of hatching eggs 
that go into the incubator plants of Illinois, 
there is a big movement of breeding stock, 
and of hatching eggs direct to poultry keep- 
ers in this and other States. The produc- 
tion of the flocks that gain official recog- 
nition as “State Standard Accredited” are 
marketed as true to type for the breed and 
variety represented, and free from apparent 
disease 

The State's 
elimination 
veterinary 
tivity. 
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